t thern Fissex Community catbie will 


ngland Women’s Studies Associa- 
WSA) Saturday, April 12. 
# the first time a community col- 
will sponsor the annual conference 
eme will be ‘‘Women’s Power: 
for Change.” English Professor 
Bellairs, coordinator, has ar- 
‘a program, open to all men and 
. which will feature more than 35 


. Topics for discussion are 
, of infinite variety 


# 


STUDENT SENATE PRESIDENT Tom Ellis 


e tenth birthday conference of the - 


Participants are expected tocome from | 


all over New England. The groups will 
give attention to education as they con- 
sider the integration of women’s 
literature into curricula, shaping a 
humanist consciousness, transforming 
the research seminar, and feminization of 
higher education. 


Women in politics, local and interna- 


tional, as well as women in unions will be 
discussed. Health care organizations and 
women working for women’s health will 
be examined. 

A look at writing will include explana- 
tions of literary therapies, using writing 
workshops as a community for empower- 


ment and change, and publishing. 


HE OBSERVER 


— Kim D. Pickard photo. 


ECC hosts women’s conference 


poetry. by a.cooperative. 

Eliminating barriers imposed by racial 
prejudice will be talked about in groups 
advocating resistance to apartheid and 
non-sexism in neighborhoods. 


Registration begins at 8 

Registration begins at 8 a.m. and ac- 
tivities continue until 6:30 p.m. The first 
session will be from 9-10:30 p.m. A 
keynote panel is planned from 10:45- 
12:15. In the afternoon, session two is 
from 1-3:30 and session three is from 
3:45-5:15. The day ends with a birthday- 
reception party with entertainment by 
Betsy Rose — singer, songwriter and 
activitist. 
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The conference registration is $10 for 
members and $17 for non-members. The 
fee for those with financial hardship is $5. 
Membership fee is $6, but $3 for those 
with low income/student status. 

Box lunches for $3 will be available, or 
participants may bring their own lunches. 
Childcare may be arranged by pre- 
registration only. 

Bellairs says the association will try to 
accommodate needs for wheelchair 
guides, hosts for visually and hearing im- 
paired, and Spanish/English interpreters. 
She is looking for volunteer students and 
faculty to host the disabled, assist in 
registration and act as guides. 

(See page sixteen) 
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Ellis brings leadership 
to NECC Student Senate 


by Glen Bergendahl 
While several qualities are necessary to 
function as president of an organization, 
few would argue leadership experience is 
the key ingredient in carrying out a suc- 
cess:ul government. Newly elected Stu- 
dent Senate President Tom Ellis brings 
an extensive background in public service 
to his new role. 
Concentration in 
student advocacy 
Ellis has worked for the Massachusetts 
Department of Education in a number of 
capacities. His work at the Boston Stu- 


ident Service. Center involved answering 
ns. 


aining to student rights. 


visory Council, Ellis served as part of a 


contingent visiting Boston Public 


Schools to discuss student leadership 
within the school system. 

“‘Working in this capacity changed my 
whole life. I thought at first my hearing 
impairment was going to stop me, but I 
was wrong. At times I may fall back and 
make mistakes but mistakes are some of 
our greatest assets in life. Nobody is born 
with wisdom. Wisdom is gained through 
experience,” Ellis believes. 

Administration should pay 
Ellis has concerns that student activi- 


-ty money is being used to pay for items 


which should come under the cost of the 
administration. ‘‘From my understan- 
ding, student activity money is being us- 
ed to finance a number of campus pam- 
phlets, the student handbook being one. 
Student activity money is also being us- 
ed for recruitment purposes. Northern 
Essex is inviting high school students to 
the campus and holding luncheons for 
them. 

“The administration should be paying 


ae ry ‘between the Department of - 
- Education and the Boston Student Ad- 


for this. One of my goals is to increase the 
amount of communication between the 
Student Senate and administration. 
There should be boundaries set up regar- 
ding who pays for what,” Ellis comments. 
If the Board of Trustees approves the mo- 
tion of the Senate to increase student ac- 
tivities money by $1 per credit hour, the 
school will undergo some changes. 
A safety issue 

Among the changes will be carpeting 
and new furniture for the tiled lounge, as 
well as locker installation. A strobe light 
warning system was also on the agenda, 
but Ellis insisted this be taken off. The 


_ strobe light warning system ~ functions as 


a “smoke alarm’ for hearing impaired _ 


- students. If a fire were to break out on 


campus the strobe lights would trip, mak- 
ing hearing impaired students aware of 
an emergency. 

“T had this taken off the student activi- 


ty allocations because I will not tolerate 


students paying for something the ad- 
ministration should be covering. This is 
not a student activity issue. It is a safe- 
ty issue,’’ Ellis notes. 

Even if the $3 per credit hour SAF is 
not approved, Ellis believes the install- 
ment of lockers will go on as planned 
regardless. ‘‘The company has already 
been hired and a contract arrangement 
has already been agreed to. We have two 
years to pay the company and the money 
will have to come from somewhere. 

“I’m not sure any student activity 
money should be used for lockers, or the 
refurbishing of the tiled lounge. These 
may also be considered administrative 
costs,’’ Ellis comments. 

Senate now has foundation 

A significant step forward for the Stu- 

dent Senate is its now permanent meeting 
(Continued on page three) 
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Northern Essex is in the 
_-process of hiring a maintenance 
administrator. President John R. 
Dimitry explains why this position 
requires a master’s degree. 

(page two) 


+ The Student Senate has called 


| for an investigation into 
| Massachusetts Public Interest 


Research Group (Mass PIRG), an 

organization which has already 

penetrated several area campuses. 
(page three) 


A Northern Essex ESL 


student spent time fighting in the 
border war between Iran and Iraq. 
Reza Nassiri writes of his experience. 

(page nine) 


Update on the situation in the 
Philippines, Seabrook nuclear power 
plant evacuation drill, and Challenger 
investigation hearings. (page ten) 


With the recent rash of libel 
suits being brought against the 
media, Dr. Mary Harada explains 
why most won’t recover damages. 
(page fourteen) 


Northern Essex. girls 
basketball team win state champion- 
ship, with pressure victory over 
Quinsigamond. (page eighteen) 


Rod Doherty, Editor of Foster’s 
Daily Democrat in Dover, N.H., 
submits a guest column on the 
reluctant attitudes of today’s 


reporters in pursuing stories. 


(page nineteen) 
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Dimitry hopes students will raise funds 


PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY 
“  — file photo. 


by Kristen King 

President John R. Dimitry recently told 
the Observer that he encourages students 
to get involved in the college’s upcoming 
Feed the World Weeks activities in April. 

“T hope we have something planned; we 
were very active last year,’’ he said. 

Feed the World in April 

Gov. Michael Dukakis proclaimed the 
first two weeks in April Feed the World 
Weeks because of the efforts of Paula 
Fuoco who is now attending Boston 


University. Fuoco organized the ac- 
tivities last year at NECC for which she 
received a Gov. Dukakis’ commendation. 

The governor at that time proclaimed 
the first two weeks of April would be 
observed annually at all Massachusetts 
universities, as well as state and com- 
munity colleges for drives to feed the 
hungry. 

“Tt seems to me, this kind of impetus 
shoukd come from the students,” Dimitry 
said. He recommends students interested 
in participating in Feed the World Weeks 
contact the student senate. 


Administrator needed 

The college is advertising in area 
newspapers for a grounds supervisor with 
a master’s degree to oversee the 
maintenance of the buildings and 
grounds. The salary range is $20,000 to 
$37,000. 

Asked why the position required a 
master’s degree, Dimitry countered that 
the position was not for a janitor, but for 
an administrator. 

He added that ‘‘Usually professional 
jobs call for a master’s degree.” 

Responding to the possibility of facul- 
ty members’ questioning the offering of 
more money to a maintenance man than 
most faculty earn, Dimitry said the super- 
vision will probably never earn the max- 
imum, “The maximum is a joke,” he said, 
“by the time you get to the maximum, 
you're dead.” 

24 hour a day job 

Dimitry justified the salary by stating 

that the position is a 12 month job, (as 


Board of Trustees examine 
NECC budget requests 


by John Foley 

The Northern Essex Board of Trustees 
met for its monthly meeting Wednesday 
evening March 5. 

The annual legislaters meeting 

The trustees reviewed some of the ma- 
jor topics that were discussed at the Feb. 
21 legislators meeting. 

One of the four major topics was the 
governor’s recommended budget in- 
creases for fiscal year 1987, especially in 
regard to the college’s Lawrence Educa- 
tion Employment Project (LEEP). 

President John Dimitry is committed 
to the expansion of this program. 

The highest priority in the Northern 
Essex Community college fiscal year 
1987 budget request was to seek funding 
to address the two major needs of the 
LEEP program, adequate personnel and 
facilities resources, Dimitry said. 

In fiscal year 1986, the LEEP program 
received a base allocation of $426,000. 
Dimitry wants to increase this by more 
than 100 percent, asking for an additional 
$446,000. The governor’s recommended 
increase is $167,000. 

Dimitry sees his figure as necessary to 
address the two problems of personnel 
and facilities in the ever increasing enroll- 
ment in the LEEP program. 

The president has a long-range commit- 
ment to a permanent; tentralized facili- 
ty in Lawrence, He believes that to ad- 
dress the needs of the LEEP program, a 
minimum of 100,000 square feet of space 
is necessary in a centralized location. 

But he adds that this need cannot be 
realized at this time, so he will continue 
to pursue expansion in the present situa- 
tion of multiple locations that provide 
less than 50,000 square feet. 

Tuition waivers 

At present there are approximately 30 
categories of people eligible for full and 
partial tuition waivers at community 
colleges. 

The division of continuing education 
(DCE) or the evening division, unlike the 
day division, is self-supporting and 
receives no reimbursement from the state 
for tuition waivers. The (DCE) students 
already pay higher tuition than their day 
division counterparts. 

This means that the financial burden of 
absorbing the ever increasing amount of 
tuition waivers is costing the DCE ap- 
proximately $50,000 a year in lost tuition 
income that the DCE needs to maintain 


its level of programs and services. 

State Representative Susai Tucker, 
Andover, vice-chair of the House Educa- 
tion Committee, has assured DCE Dean 
John Peroni of her support in trying to 
pass legislation this year to address this 
problem which is estimated to be reduc- 
ing DCE income in the 15 community col- 
leges across the state Ry $750,000 per 
year. 

Dimitry and Peroni were quick to point 
out that they are not opposed to the gran- 
ting of tuition waivers, but are merely 
looking for state relief so the cost does not 
have to be passed on to the DCE 
students. ey 


New technology building 

In July 1984 a NECC staff study con- 
cluded the need for additional space on 
the campus to accommodate high 
technology and computer related 
programs. 

The college has retained the consulting 
firm of Sert, Jackson and Associates to 
confirm and determine the level of this 
need. 

The conclusions of the original NECC 
study were that a technology building 
should be constructed to provide approx- 
miately 72,000 square feet of educational 
space at an estimated cost of $11 million, 
and a completion time of five years. 


Engineering programs 

The Board of Regents recently com- 
pleted a study of engineering programs 
on the community college level, and cited 
Northern Essex as one of the strongest 
in the state. 

The NECC engineering science pro- 
gramis designed primarily for transfer 
to four-year engineering schools. 

NECC is presently working with the 
University of Lowell and University of 
Massachusetts Amherst in ongoing ef- 
forts to facilitate the transfer to these in- 
stitutions by NECC students. 

NECC now has arrangements with 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
for its graduates to go directly to Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts with full transfer 
credit. 

No. 1 community college 

According to recent statewide enroll- 
ment figures, Northern Essex is the 
largest community college in the state. 
NECC beat out Springfield Community 
College by approximately 400 students. 


opposed to a nine month teacher’s job) 
and the supervisor is on call 24 hours a 
day. 

“This college (the physical plant) 
reminds me of a complicated ship,’ he 
said. ‘‘You’ve got air conditioning and 
other equipment that needs maintain- 
ing.” 

Phone systems 

The college’s new phone system will 
cost $400,000 over the next five years, 
Dimitry said. 

ROLM Corporation, a subsidiary of 
IBM, has contracted the system to 
NECC on a rent-to-own basis. 

The system is expected to last 10 years. 
Dimitry said the last phone system had 
been in use 15 years, which is “‘probably 
too long.” 

High tech troubles 

The new system has problems. “High 
tech is very nice,” Dimitry asserted. “The 
problem is, some of our minds are not 
high tech. I haven’ t been able to master 
this system yet.” 

Dimitry meets with Sullivan 

President Dimitry met with Lawrence 
Mayor Kevin Sullivan last. week at a 
luncheon. 


“Kevin Sullivan is a remarkable young ° 


an,” Dimitry said. He quoted Sullivan 


as saying, “Lawrence’s salvation will be 


in education. Northern Essex will play a 
fundamental role in regard to Lawrence’s 


os and future.” 
NECCUM: “ . a great concept” 


The Northeast Consortium of colleges 
and universities (NECCUM) is a group of 
11 schools offering, among other things 


a cross registration program. 

Commenting on the small number of 
students who take advantage of cross 
registration (20-25), Dimitry said, “That’s 
too bad. It’s a great concept.’’ He added 
that transportation could be a problem 
for many. It’s hard enough getting to one 
campus without spreading yourself 
around to others.” 


Bus services 

He said that improved bus services to 
NECCUM colleges would interest more 
students in the cross registration 
program. 

Dimitry advises students who take 
courses at consortium colleges to concen- 
trate on their majors for transfer credits. 

He also said that NECCUM is most 
valuable to students who take courses at 


the college they plan to attend after 


graduation from NECC. 


ROTC option valuable 
The president cited U-Lowell’s ROTC 
program as a valuable option for NECC 
students. Students may take Air Force 
ROTC requirements at U-Lowell while at- 
tending NECC. 


Dimitry described an agreement bet- 


ween NECC and U-Mass, Amherst, regar- 
ding engineering students. Anyone enroll- 
ed in the two year engineering program 
at NECC may. transfer to U-Mass 
without loss of credit. The only stipula- 
tion is that students meet the standards 
of U-Mass. 

The program was designed to meet the 
needs of those who would find residing in 
t for four years a hardship. 


NORTHERN ESSEX BOARD of Trustees: (front) Carolyn Morton, Henry Walker, 
Ourania Behrakis, and Daniel Beauregard; (back) James Kelley, Lois Richardson, 
Karin Frank, Marjorie Goudreault, and John Lyons. Not pictured are Louis Fossarelli 


and Warren George 


— Fred Samia photo. 


Sullivan discusses future of 
Lawrence at Mayor’s luncheon 


by John Foley 

Northern Essex Community College 
sponsored a luncheon Feb. 27 for 
Lawrence Mayor Kevin Sullivan. It was 
a get acquainted session for the new 
mayor and the community college that 
services his city with college level, low 
cost public education. 

“T had met Mr. Sullivan a few days 
after his election in November, and ex- 
tended an invitation to him at that time 
to visit the college,’ NECC President 
John Dimitry said. 

Lawrence and NECC 

At the luncheon, attended by a dozen 
representatives from the college’s facul- 
ty, staff and student body, the mayor 
voiced his hope that Lawrence and 
Northern Essex could continue their 
already strong, mutual commitment to 
education in the city. 

Northern Essex is the only communi- 
ty college serving the Merrimack Valley. 
It was originally earmarked for a location 
in Lawrence when it began 25 years ago, 
but eventually ended up in the Haverhill 
site. 

“We have never forgotten our commit- 
ment to the city of Lawrence, and have 
over a decade and a half of involvment in 
providing educational services to its 


residents,” Dimitry explained. 


The Lawrence Educational Employ- * 


ment Program (LEEP) has been pro- 
viding educational services to minority 


_and non-English speaking residents in 


that city for several years. 

LEEP offers a wide range of services 
to Lawrence residents. It offers courses 
in numerous skilled and semi-skilled oc- 
cupations, many of which are geared 
directly toward the needs of local 
business and industry, as well as teaching 
the English language to Lawrence’s large 
Hispanic community. 

Big job ahead 

Mayor Sullivan has a tough job ahead 
of him. The city of Lawrence is presently 
going through many changes. Economic, 
ethnic and industrial are just a few. Many 
of these generate much emotion and 
debate within the community. 

Sullivan said the city must diversify to 
prosper. For too long the city has relied 
too heavily on limited resources, he said, 
recalling the 40 percent unemployment of 
the 1950s as a failure to diversify. 

He said he wants education to be the 
theme of the new Lawrence, pointing out 
that the days of the unskilled workers are 
numbered. 

(Continued on page sixteen) 
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Senate roles unclear 


by Glen Bergendahl 
At the March 4 meeting of the Student 


Senate, members expressed concern over 


the fact their collective role remains 


undefined. Newly elected Senate Presi- 


dent Tom Ellis explained, ‘‘Steve 
Michaud is expected to meet with each 
and everyone of us individually, to ex- 
plain exactly what the position involves.” 
Overseers of campus clubs 

Senator Linda Houle-Briggs defined 
one major function of the senate when she 
said, “There are a lot of clubs on campus 
with a great deal of money being allocated 
to them and nothing is being done with 
it. You can oversee these clubs and make 
sure the money is being spent properly.” 
- Senator Louis Schleier clarified 


_ Michaud’s role in regard to the Senate. 


He said, ‘‘He (Michaud) is an adviser to 


_ the Senate. He is like a mirror — there to 


bounce ideas off. He is not there to tell 
you what to do. I want to make that clear 


to you all.” 


Last semester the Student Senate 
refused to allow Mass PIRG to associate 


itself with Northern Essex in any capaci- 


ty. Mass PIRG is an interest group claim- 
ing concern over a wide variety of issues 
ranging from consumer advocacy to en- 
vironmental protection. 

One method this group uses to raise 
funds is to get its name on campus 
registration forms through the system of 
negative check off. Any student filling 
out the registration form must check off 
a box saying they do not wish to donate 


- to causes of Mass PIRG. If the box is not 


‘checked, $3 is added to tuition fees. 
The University of Massachusetts cur- 


rently has the negative check off list for 
Mass PIRG donations. The student 
senate at Northern Essex has now called 
for an investigation into the activities of 
the organization. 

Mass PIRG was originally refused ac- 
cess to the campus because represen- 
tatives refused to answer inquiries about 
the group’s activities. The student senate 
specifically requested information regar- 
ding funding expenditures and Mass 
PIRG refused to divulge any figures for 
92 percent of their monies. 

Schleier and Tom Iacobucci suggested 
trips be made to U-Mass. and other col- 
leges involved with Mass PIRG for the 
purpose of gaining more insight into the 
group’s activities. ‘‘What we need to do 
is gather information from sources other 
than Mass PIRG itself,’’ Schleirer 
comments. 

Finance committee has two budgets 

The student senate recently voted to 
raise student activities fees from $2 per 
credit hour to three. The only problem is 
the Board of Trustees has to approve this 
recommendation, leaving the finance 
committee in a bit of disarray. Karin 
Frank, treasurer, explained, ‘‘We have 
drawn up two different figures for club 
allocations. One is based on the $2 per 
credit student activity fee and the other 
is based on the recommended $3 fee. 

“Tf the trustees do not approve the 
Senate’s suggestion for an increase, all 


‘club budgets will have to be cut.”’ 


The finance committee still has not 
made any budget allocations for athletics, 
health services and the office for students 
with disabilities. The karate club, deaf 


- STUDENT SENATE OFFICERS: Vice Proaiat Donna Nolan, President Tom Ellis, 
pecnorrer Karin Frank, and Secretary Linda Houle-Briggs — Fred Samia photo. 
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“Ellis brings leadership to Senate 


Continued from page one 


i. site. “We needed a foundation and we 


now have what I consider a first step 
towards success. Hopefully this will 


- enable students and clubs to establish 


better communications with the Senate,” 
Ellis says. To restate a fact, Student 


Senate meetings are open to everyone. 


However, if students have specific ques- 
tions or complaints to register with the 
Senate, ‘It would be appropriate for 
him/her to request to be on the agenda 
before the meeting, ’’ Ellis explains. 

In the future, campus clubs will be re- 
quired to meet with the Senate on a more 
regular basis. 
presenting a ‘big brother’ image, but we 
are capable of making mistakes and 
would like to eliminate them as much as 
possible by making sure money is being 
spent in a reasonable manner,” Ellis says. 

Suggestions for better management 

While Ellis acknowledges there is a 

great deal of student apathy on campus, 


_ he also believes the same apathy exists 


among certain clubs. ‘‘In the past, the on- 
ly time the Senate saw some club advisers 
was when the time came for budget 
allocations. This must change. We do 
have the right to get updates on how 


money is being spent and how club ac- 


a 


< 


> 
‘ 
a 
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, 


tivities are benefitting the school on the 
whole. We would also like to make sug- 
gestions on how to better organize and 


_ manage clubs. 


“It may be a simple mistake but some 


Wee their format without 
> - ‘ 


“We have no intention of . 


adding it to the constitution. Many clubs 


have to be updated in regard to the’ 


bylaws within the constitution,” Ellis 
claims. 

Leadership conference scheduled 

During spring break, the Senate will be 
having a leadership conference to gain a 
better understanding of what the job of 
being a senator involves. ‘‘The constitu- 
tion needs to be revised again. The role 
of president, vice-president and secretary 
are defined. Other Senate positions need 
to be made more clear. Responsibilities 
need to be put in a simple but comprehen- 
sive form. Also if any Senators have other 
fears regarding the constitution, their 
questions will be addressed at the con- 
ference,” Ellis says. 

Ellis concludes, ‘‘The Student Senate 
has access to many channels for the pur- 
pose of making recommendations and 
gaining input. Right now we are doing our 
best to represent the student body as a 
whole. But like anything, we have 
weaknesses. 

“This is your school, you pay the ac- 
tivities fees and all students should get 
involved in the process of allocating 
budget monies. The Senate serves as a 
student advocacy body. We are not here 
to serve the administration, as some peo- 
ple seem to think we are. I for one am not 


intimidated by the administration. I also 
believe walls can be broken down with a 
little effort. I want people to think of me 
as someone who feels no barriers.”’ 


i 
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club and nursing club never submitted a 
budget request. Also, ‘‘The contemporary 
affairs club submitted its budget request 
late and never showed up to discuss its 
request with the finance committee. I am 
left with a bad impression of them,” 
Frank said. 

Iacobucci, who is vice chairman of the 
contemporary affairs delegation, claimed, 
“I tried to deliver the budget request to 
student activities on the Friday before 
Washington’s Birthday at 3 — but the ef- 
fice was closed.” 

The Senate has refused the request of 
Joyce Harrison and Doris Doonan for per- 
mission to form a ‘‘multi-cultural” club. 
Harrison and Doonan had also requested 
$50 worth of student activity funds for 
the year. The consensus among the 
Senate was that it would be more feasi- 
ble for those interested in forming a 
“mmulti-cultural’’ club to coordinate their 
efforts with Professors Sandra Fotinos 
and Bill Wright. Both have an interest in 


forming clubs of a similar nature. ‘‘If the 


Student Senate 


even greater communication with the ad- 
ministration.’’ Also he expects the senate 
can make people on campus aware of who 
and what the senators are. He wants 
students to understand they have 
representatives from their academic divi- 
sions to voice their views. 

Ellis a senior, hopes one day to earn a 
doctorate in psychology. A Haverhill resi- 
dent, he plans to transfer to Bridgewater 
State or Bradford College. 

Ed Webb, senior, is also a student in 
the liberal arts division. He became a 
member to find out how a student govern- 
ment functions. Webb plans to work after 
finishing his courses at Northern Essex. 

Brian Bickford, senior business major, 
says he hopes to see improvements made 
and feels main priorities are good pro- 
grams of entertainment and the budget. 
Bickford plans to transfer to the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts and major in art. 
He lives in Hampton, N.H. 

Jen McKie is enrolled in the interpreter 
training program. She feels the senate’s 
priorities should be to involve the student 
body and offer support to the clubs. ‘‘I 
plan to be a visual link between the col- 
lege and the student body,’ she says. A 
resident of Newtonville, she plans to 
transfer into a bachelor’s program involv- 
ing deaf studies and to become an inter- 
preter. 

Treasurer of the senate Karin Frank is 
a business transfer student. She says, 
“The senate is to create a better 
understanding among students and facul- 
ty as to what the college provides as a ser- 
vice to the students.’’ Presently a Salem, 
N.H. resident, Frank plans to attend Eal- 
ing College in London. She is also the stu- 
dent representative on the Board of 
Trustees. 

Julie Perkins, senior in the liberal arts 
division, feels the senate functions for 
decision making. ‘‘Improving the stan- 
dard of education at Northern Essex is 
my main goal,’’ she says. She plans to 
transfer after Northern Essex. Perkins is 
from North Reading. 

Also from North Reading, Laurie Col- 
bert, senior, is a business/computer 
science major. She believes the senate 
should be involved in both the academic 
and social aspects of college life. ‘‘I hope 


Tom Ellis, ‘senate president. and 
representative of the liberal arts division, 
says he hopes “‘as president, to establish 


nate: (front) Linda oule-Briggs, Donna Nolan, 
Julie Perkins, Jen McKie, Laurie Colbert, and Eddie Webb; (back) Tom Ellis, Brian 
D. Bickford, Karin Frank, Michael Walsh and Paul D: Caruso.— Fred Samia photo. 


clubs could combine and form one, a: 
budget request would be more centraliz- 
ed and have a better chance of getting 


funds,”’ Frank noted. 

Money supply bank being explored 

The Senate is in the process of explor- 
ing the possibility of acquiring a money 
supply bank for student and faculty use 
on campus. Under this arrangement, ap- 
proximately 15 different cards could be 
used in the machine. 

The Senate now has a permanent office 
located in the area formerly known as the 
Veteran’s office in the tiled lounge. 
Students who have ideas or concerns are 
encouraged to attend the Wednesday 
meetings at noon. 

Newly elected Senators include, Jen 
Mckie, Brian Bickford, Julie Perkins, 
Paul Caruso, Tom Iacobucci and Laura 
Deroian. Returning members are, Tom 
Ellis, Donna Nolan, Karin Frank, Linda 
Houle-Briggs, Louis Schleier, Ed Webb, 
Mike Walsh and Colleen Dumont. 


profiles 


to inform the students about the senate 
in the hope they will also become involv- 
ed,’’ she says. Colbert plans to transfer 
to a four year college when she is finish- 
ed here. 

Mike Walsh, senior business transfer, 
believes the senate’s priorities are to 
make the school better. ‘‘I hope to im- 
prove the quality of life at NECC,”’ he 
says. 


Donna Nolan, vice-president, is a 
senior in the mental health technology 
program. She says the role of the senate 
in dealing with the budget is one of its 
most important functions. ‘‘We should 
try to present to students that there is 
life on campus other than academics,” she 
says. Nolan, a resident of Newburyport, 
plans to transfer to Salem State College. 

Tom lacobucci is also in the liberal 
arts program. He says his interest in 
politics motivated him to run for the 
senate. Priorities are to deal with student 
apathy and better communication bet- 
ween the college and students. Iacobucci 
recently returned from a fall semester of 
study in Italy, as a participant in the col- 
lege’s international studies program. 
When he graduates, he plans to transfer 
to the University of Massachusetts in 
Amherst. 

Louis Schleier, senior in business 
management, wanted to be in the senate 
to gain experience in student govern- 


» ment. He says now that he is part of the 


senate, he tries to involve himself in im- 
proving the learning experience at NECC. 
He hopes the senate may encourage 
students to be more aware of the school 
they chose to be a part of and spend their 
time in. And he hopes “‘to be a part of 
organizing an event at the college that 
will not be easily forgotten.’’ Schleier, 
recipient of several scholarships this year, 
is planning to transfer after graduation. 


Linda Houle-Briggs, secretary of the 
senate, is majoring in computer 
technology. She is a resident of Haverhill. 
A senior, she plans to work after gradua- 
tion and acquire a bachelor’s degree by 
going to school nights. She would like the 
senate to sponsor a career day as well as 
a banking system. Also she feels clubs 
should be represented at the senate. She 
says, students have the power through 
the senate to make changes and to change 
attitudes. 


Creative arts 
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DANNY SLOAN dance company performs Friday, March 14 — PR photo 


‘Belle of Amherst’ 
is to play April 2 


Dancers perform 


The Danny Sloan Dance Company will 
be performing at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College on Friday, March 14, at 
8 p.m. The show is being held in the col- 
lege gymnasium facilities. Ticket prices 
are $2 in advance and $3 at the door. 

The program for the evening is sched- 
uled to include perfomances covering a 
range of movement styles and moods 
classified as modern jazz dance. 

Music will include the works of Duke 
Ellington, Shadowfax and Maurice Ravel. 
Danny Sloan choreographies will combine 
with works of other artists including 
Miguel Lopez and Richard Jones. Sloan 
has been cited twice by the Artists Foun- 


dation for excellence in choreography in 
1977 and 1981. 

The Boston-based group is a member 
of the New England Touring Program for 
the Foundation of the Arts and the In- 
stitute for the Arts, Events and Artists- 
in-Residence program. Now in its tenth 
year, the dance company cast of multi- 
racial backgrounds combine a diverse 
number of techniques in performances, in- 
cluding styles taken from ballet, jazz and 
unique ethnic formats. 

For further information on the perfor- 
mance including advanced ticket sales, 
contact the division of humanities at Nor- 
thern Essex at 374-5820. 


Theresa Linnihan will appear at the col- 
lege twice the first week of April. The 
Creative Arts Department is sponsoring 
her dramatization of the life and poems 
of Emily Dickinson Wednesday at noon, 
April 2, at the Top Notch Theatre, third 
floor, liberal arts building. The actress, 
singer and director will perform the next 
day, April 3, at 2 p.m. for Life Long 
Learners. 

Linnihan’s “Belle of Amherst’ has 
been acclaimed in her portrayal of Dickin- 
son. She is well-known to area residents 
for her work with The Newburyport 


Theatre and The Children’s Theatre. 
Ransom spins tales 

Sara Ransom delighted her audience 
March 5 when she came to spin tales as 
Kali, goddess of the Hindu Epic. Her per- 
formance was also sponsored by the 
Creative Arts Department. 

Ransom, who has been a featured per- 
former at the Festival of Folk Tellers, 
says she is ‘‘a globe wandering seeker of 
enlightenment.” She carries a message of 
peace in her Hindu stories — showing the 
place of peace in within ourselves and in- 
teracting with the world from there. 


Piano courses offered 


Spring 1986 Semester 
March 24 to May 16 
Eight Week (mini session) 


“Class Piano” is an introductory course in keyboard mastery. Through the actual 
experience of playing the piano in class, the student will learn the fundamentals of 
note reading and technique as they relate to the piano. Students will progress through 
the learning of pieces from keyboard literature. Open to beginners and to those in- 
terested in improving skills already learned. Limited to 10 students. Available through 
the Day or Evening Divisions. 


DAY CLASSES 
MU0803-90: Class Piano — Monday (2 - 4 p.m.) 1 credit 
MU0803-91: Class Piano — Wednesday (3 - 5 p.m.) 1 credit 


EVENING CLASSES 
MU0803-92: Monday (7 - 9 p.m.} 
MU0803-93: Wednesday (7 - 9 p.m.) 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Elaine Mawhinney, Chairperson, Department of Creative Arts, at 374-5859 or Nancy 
Brown, Division of Continuing Education & Community Services at 374-3800 
NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE, HAVERHILL, MA 01830 


. . about the teacher 

Michael Kramer has been heard extensively in the New England area as recitalist 
and soloist with orchestras. He has performed at Carnegie Recital Hall in New York 
and several times with the Boston Pops. Recently, he was approved by the State 
Department to participate in its Cultural Presentations Program Abroad, and in the 
following year was presented with the Key to the City of Pompano Beach, Florida, 
following a concert there. 

In addition to his activities as a pianist, Kramer served as music and technical 
consultant on the Westminster label and holds degrees in mathematics as well as 


in music. For many years he has been on the staff of the Boston University Tanglewood 
Institute. 


SARA RANSOM spins tales. — Kim Pickard photo. 


MICHAEL KRAMER at October concert. Kramer is offering piano courses this _ 
spring. — Kim Pickard photo. 
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Prog ram expands 


_ Two months ago, the Lawrence 
Education-Employment Project (LEEP), 
an extension program of Northern Essex 
Community College, celebrated, without 


much fanfare, its first anniversary. 


LEEP officially opened its doors of 
opportunity on January 7, 1985, as a per- 


~ manent long term solution to the many 


diverse problems encountered by the 
_ linguistically and economically dis- 


_ advantaged populations of Lawrence. 


Located on the third floor of the 
Lawrence Public Library, LEEP has been 
steadily expanding to meet the needs of 


eg city that once was an industrial leader, 


3 but now has been hard hit with vacant 
- factories and lacks in training and 


é employment opportunities. 
The City of Lawrence 
_ The city itself is home to thousands of 
immigrants whose lack of basic English 


skills make it hard for them to compete 


“in the job market. There are also the 
many working poor, people who for one 
reason or another don’t have the basic 

and vocational skills necessary to get 
good paying jobs. 

_As-a result, the city of Lawrence has 


become — for some — a breeding ground 


-Campus news 


_LEEP has first birthday 


* by Ray Chretien 


of frustration and anger and of 
homelessness and fear. 
LEEP to the rescue 

In August of 1984, rioting broke out in 
the city’s Tower Hill section, and the peo- 
ple’s discontent was heard throughout 
the nation. With the help of state, local, 
and private agencies and institutions, 
Northern Essex President John R. 
Dimitry and the Board of Regents ex- 
tended a helping hand to the city by set- 
ting up the extension program now 
known as LEEP. 

This program is slowly becoming as 
diverse as the city itself. Its offerings in- 
clude English as a Second Language, pre- 
vocational basic skills and vocational 
skills programs. 


The ESL program itself has grown 
from an on-campus class of 60 students 
to 250 students in various LEEP classes 
in Lawrence with still another 250 people 
on the waiting list of prospective 
students. Some come to prepare for col- 
lege, others to become proficient enough 
in English to practice professions they 
already have, and many more come just 
to survive in their workplace and 
community. 


Former NECC student 


Phil Queirolo, programming director at 
American Cable Systems in New- 
buryport, has had wide and varied ex- 
periences in various careers. He began as 
a drug. and alcohol counselor, as well as 


| i an ad dolescent counselor for the Solstice 


; m there, he. deci ecided to — 


ke d in the audio visual department 


‘ with Jim Hellesen. 
_ After spending a semester as a full-time - 


- a student at Northern Essex, he went on 
to Northeast Broadcasting School. He 


_ says it was radio oriented and didn’t help 
with television. 

_ The one semester with Ji im Hellesen 
was the basis for his knowledge in televi- 


sion. From there he did some radio work, 


doing fill-in slots. A volunteer job at the 


e _ American Cable Systems, Newburyport 
_ led to his being chosen to be the program- 


ming director. He says that many times 
in his job he is asked to sometimes try the 


_- impossible. ‘Instead of giving advice, I 


- give T.V. shows.” 
- upon the program director are sometimes 


The demands made 


similiar to those made upon a little league 


- coach. If their show is not on the next 
evening, they scream and yell like infants. 


Certain trends 


a . From his observations, he has noticed 


certain trends in the television industry. 
“T found that in the cable industry, the 
camera people were young, like kids fresh 
out of college. In network, they’re all in 
their 50s.” He adds, ‘‘The broadcast in- 


_ dustry is technically older, while cable is 


technically younger.” 

~ “I’m 88 and all the people in CNN and 
‘C-Span are younger than I am. Also’ in 
cable, they’ re are many more jobs 
available.” He also says the president of 
American Cable System (based out of 


cl shoo at Northern E Essex ‘where i 


Is cable program director 


a by. Tim Peterson 


Quincy) is only 41. The company is only 
ten years old. The general manager of the 
Newburyport branch is 24. 

“Being a general practitioner of video 
isn’t the way to go in the television in- 
dustry which is much like the medical in- 
dustry today. The cameraman is just as 


mucha. specialist asis the ears, noseand . 


‘throat man.” Phil says that the industry, Z 


in hiring, bases everything on our resume 


tape and the tape should reflect your 
“specialty. 


Learn about everything 

The television production student 
should learn a little bit about everything 
and should find what interests him, then 
work to develop it. ‘“The camera person 
should know the three-point lighting. But 
he/she should also be aware of the fact 
that lighting is a specialization. There are 
mathematical formulas, charts, color 
temperatures, and Calvin temperatures, 
that should be known by a lighting 
specialist.” — 

Since he was here in ’80 to ’81, when he 
was taping speech classes for Betty Ar- 
nold, he has established a solid career in 
television. 

From the interview, it became apparent 
that he has a wealth of knowledge he can 
pass on to any student wishing to get a 
start in the broadcasting industry as a 
whole. 

From an internship in cable, a student 
will learn many technical devices that will 
help him in his career as well as tricks in 
advertising, which will come in handy in 
any field. ‘I believe that an internship is 
vital to the furthering of anyone’s career 
in broadcasting,’’ he concludes. 
Editor’s note: Tim Peterson is presently 
completing a Cooperative Education in- 


. ternship with American Cable System 


under Queirolo’s supervision. 


Social club is open to all 


Social club update 
The Social Club of NECC is open to all. 


_ The group is to further enhance social 


skills. Meetings are held weekly on Mon- 
days in room C101. Feel free to join us, 
attend meetings and/or participate in our 


activities. Advisers are Peter Flynn and 


Linda Comeau. Club officers include: 
Kathy MacDonald president; Chuck 


_ Hosterman vice president; Linda Bryant 


treasurer; and Jeff Peterson, secretary. 
The club held a bake sale Wednesday, 
Feb. 26. It was a huge success with earn- 
Foe) just over $100! The money was 
d in the club’s account and will 
towards upcoming activities. 


The Social Club will be going out to din- 
ner Wednesday, March 26, to Anton’s 
Restaurant in Manchester, N.H. This will 
be an opportunity for new members and 
old members to become better ac- 
quainted. Feel free to join us. Sign up at 
a meeting or see one of the advisers or 
officers. 

In late April the Social Club is plann- 
ing a trip to the New England Aquarium 
and Quincy Market Place. Watch for our 
flyers announcing this event. 

Remember meetings are on Mondays in 
C101 at noon. Feel free to join us. Bring 
your lunch. We look forward to meeting 

ou! 
2 Linda Comeau, adviser 


ESL program 
ESL has both an intensive and a semi- 
intensive program. The more intensive 
program at Grace Episcopal Church of 


Lawrence meets five hours a day and five 


days a week for approximately five 
months of instruction in the English 
language. The less intensive program 
meets tour evenings a week at the 
Lawrence High School. These students 
usually are adults who work during the 
day. The program now offers a babysit- 
ting service made possible by a grant 
from the Stevens Foundation, which in 
turn makes it possible for parents to 
study. 
PVBS program 

PVBS is a program designed in Adult 
Basic Education and prepares students 
to take the GED tests leading to high 
school equivalency diplomas. 

Recently 38 students graduated from 
LEEP vocational programs in electronics, 
machine operator, and welding. These 
programs prepare students for entry-level 


positions, and classes are held during the 
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evening at the Greater Lawrence 
Regional Vocational Technical High 
School. Almost all of the graduates are 
currently employed in their vocations at 
wages averaging $6.50 to $7 an hour. 
LEEP results 

The results of LEEP in Lawrence speak 
for themselves. Over 1,200 applicants 
were processed during the first year of its 
existence, and graduates are now earning 


‘from $4 to $15 an hour in various 


occupations. 

About 65 percent of the graduates 
return to LEEP for higher levels of educa- 
tion and training. 

For most, LEEP gives people who are 
left out of the system the opportunity to 
get into the system whether through 
education or training for the final goal. 
“A job.” said Nunzio Di Marca, business 
and industry liasion for LEEP. 

LEEP Director Katherine Rodger says, 
“NECC’s LEEP program has had the 
largest positive impact on the residents 
and non-traditional students in the 
Greater Lawrence areas.”’ 


UNCLE SAM. Original oil Sontck ropa Ne orman 1 Rockwell for Sree Eiaing Post 


cover, Jan. 21, 1928. 


— Collection of Paul C. Wilmot. 


The origins of Uncle Sam 


by John Lannan 

Uncle Sam’s old plug hat is passed 
around, talked through, and thrown into 
the ring more than it’s placed on his head. 

The origin of Uncle Sam (hat and all) 
as a personified figure of the United 
States began during the War of 1812. 
During this time, a meat packer named 
Samuel Wilson, referred to as Uncle Sam, 
stamped the initals U.S. on casks contain- 
ing meat for the army. 


Samuel Wilson is original 

Wilson was born in West Cambridge, 
(now Arlington) and was the seventh of 
13 children born to Edward and Lucy 
Wilson, originally spelled Willson. 

In approximately 1780, the Wilsons 
moved to Mason, N.H. Shortly thereafter 
in 1789, Sam and his brother, Ebenezer, 
walked to Troy N.Y. In 1797 at Mason, 
Wilson married Betsy Mann, daughter of 
Captain Benjamin Mann. 

Once established in N.Y., Wilson took 
part in various types of work — building 
houses, making brick, operating a farm, 
an orchard, a distillery, and a nursery. In 
order to be distinguished from a younger 
man of the same name, Wilson was call- 
ed “Uncle Sam.” 

Uncle Sam’s beef 
While the War of 1812 was in pro- 
gress, Uncle Sam’s beef, Troy N.Y., 
became an important center for gather- 
ing munitions and food for the United 
States Army. Having succeeded as meat 
packers, Ebenezer and Samuel Wilson 


advertised their capacity of salting and 
slaughtering over 1,000 head of cattle per 
week. 

At this point, one of their customers 
was an army contractor named Elbert 
Anderson who specified that his pur- 
chases had to be stamped E.A.U.S. All 
oak casks containing Wilson’s beef, were 
shipped marked E.A.U.S. 

Neighboring soldiers in Troy N.Y. refer- 


red to the beef as Uncle Sam’s. This term 


soon became recognized throughout the 

United States, and has since gone on to 

personify the United States Government. 
First cartoon published in 1852 

The first cartoon, published in 1852, 
pictured Uncle Sam as a tall Yankee with 
long hair and a strong build. Dressed in 
striped pantaloons, a swallow tail coat, 
and plug hat, he didn’t much resemble the 
clean shaven Samuel Wilson at all. 

This cartoon first appeared in a New 
York comic weekly entitled ‘“‘Lantern”’ 
March 18, 1852. The original artist was 
Frank Henry Bellew, born in Cawpore, In- 
dia, in the year 1828. Bellew came to 
America in 1850 and began working for 
leading magazines as a comic artist and 
caricaturist. 

In 1870, Thomas Nast, a German born 
artist and cartoonist working for Harpers 
Weekly Magazine, added stars to the vest 
of ‘‘Uncle’'Sam” and whiskers to his chin. 
It was Nast who invented the symbolic 
Democractic Donkey and Republican 
Elephant, which first appeared during 
1874, in Harpers Weekly Magazines. 


Campus: news 


DR. JOHN SPURK, author of book telling history of Northern Bases: is featured 


speaker at March 6 Life Long Learning meeting. Please see the next Observer for 


story. 


— Fred Samia photo. 


Life Long Learning Calendar 


Osborne speaks 

The speaker at the Life-Long Learning 
lecture series March 20 will be Dr. John 
Osborne, teacher, politican, and industrial 
consultant. His topic will be “Do We Con- 
trol Machines or Do They Control Us?” 
Osborne will appear at the library con- 
ference area, 2-4 p.m. 

Mission traders story 

Bart and Babbie Schick come March 27 
at 2 p.m. to explain about handcrafts 
made in mission sponsored programs in 
the Third World. Crafts will feature tradi- 
tions in some of the 29 countries whose 
products are represented in the new 
boutique in Andover. After 9 years of 
manufacturing clothing overseas, the 
Schicks decided to combine their ex- 
perience in importing with helping 
various mission programs. 

Workshop April 1 

Eleanor Gustafson will conduct a novel 
writing workshop Tuesday, April 1, from 
9-11:45 am. at the Bentley Library. 
Gustafson is author of the novel, ‘‘Ap- 
palachian Spring.” 


From financial aid office 


Student loans 


Alliance Education Loan Program 

The Bank of Boston has developed the 
Alliance Educational Loan Program to 
address the increased financial demands 
placed upon students and their families 
by rising costs of higher education. 

This loan is made on the basis of the 
creditworthiness of the applicant. This 
loan is primarily for parents, but indepen- 
dent students may also apply. The 
minimum loan amount is $3,000 per year. 
Initially indexed at 2 percent above Bank 
of Boston’s Base Rate, the interest rate 
is adjusted monthly. There is a 6 percent 
origination fee which will be deducted 
from the loan proceeds. Repayment of in- 
terest starts immediately, with repay- 
ment of principal deferred. Contact any 
Bank of Boston office for more informa- 
tion or call 617-434-8971. ; 


FamilyEd Loan Program 
The FamilyEd Loan Program, offered 
by the Student Loan Marketing Associa- 
tion, allows qualified families to borrow 
from $3,000 to $10,000 annually at an 11 
- 12 percent interest rate. Interest rates 
are adjusted yearly. Students must be at- 


Donald Ruhl, former Dean of Northern 
Essex and current executive director of 
the Greater Haverhill Chamber of Com- 
merce, will moderate a panel discussion 
by faculty and staff about the early years 
of the college Thursday, March 13, from 
2-4 p.m. 

Participants in the panel will be pro- 
fessors Nick Sarris, Roland Kimball, 
Kathy Richards, Jack Wysong and Dean 
Norman Landry. 

The discussion will center around the 
experiences of teachers and students dur- 
ing the first five years of NECC’s history. 


Theatre trip planned 

Life-Long Learners are sponsoring a 
lunch-matinee trip to the Amesbury Din- 
ner Theatre Wednesday, March 19. 

The Theatre-Jaunters Committee will 
conduct a bus trip to attend “I Do, I Do,” 
a musical comedy. The show will be 
preceded by a buffet luncheon at 1 p.m. 
The cost of $21 includes bus fare, lunch 
and theatre ticket. The bus leaves the col- 
lege flagpole at 11:45 a.m. 


are available 


tending college at least half-time. There 
is a 2 percent origination fee. 

If your family income is too high to 
qualify for traditional student assistance 
programs, FamilyEd may be just the 
resource you need. FamilyEd can provide 
the essential supplement you require to 
meet the full cost of an education. Ap- 
plications are available in the Office of 
Financial Aid. 

National Direct Student Loan 

A National Direct Student Loan 
(NDSL) is a need-based low interest (5 
percent) loan to help defray a portion of 
your educational expenses. These loans 
must be repaid after you cease being at 
least a half-time student (6 credits) at an 
accredited college or university. You are 


given a 6 month grace period prior to star- 


ting payments. Payments are usually $30 
per month paid quarterly. 

Students will receive complete informa- 
tion about the conditions under which an 
NDSL can be deferred or cancelled when 
the promissory note is signed, and again 
during the exit interview. 

If you receive an NDSL award, you 
should contact the Financial Aid Office 


PROF. ROLAND KIMBALL. 
— Kim Pickard ph 
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ENGLISH PROFESSOR JACK 
Wysong. 


— P.R. photo. 


Fulbright scholar speaks April qe 


LECTURE 


sponsored by 
- Division of Social Science 
Academic Council 
International Studies Committee 
RAM RAHUL SHEEL 


NECCUM Visiting Fulbright 
Scholar Professor 
will discuss 


“American Foreign Policy 
and South Asia” 
Lecture Hall A 
Friday 
APRIL 11, 1986 
12 to 1 p.m. 


to sign your promissory note. 

If you have any questions about loan 
alternatives or about other financial aid 
programs available, please contact the Of- 
fice of Financial Aid at 617-374-3650. 

The Office of Financial Aid at Northern 
Essex is not able to meet the full need of 
every student demonstrating financial 
need and loans must be considered as an 
alternative. In many cases students and 
parents who are not eligible for grant aid 
would be eligible for a loan to assist in 
paying for the cost of education. Listed 
below are some of the loan alternatives 
that are available for attendance at Nor- 
thern Essex. Changes have been propos- 
ed to the regulations governing the loan 
programs listed below, but we do not ex- 
pect changes to occur prior to January 


1987. (For financial aid purposes, evening . 


nursing credits are assumed to be split 
evenly over the year.) 
Guaranteed Student Loan 

Any student who is enrolled or has been 
accepted for enrollment for at least half- 
time and is making satisfactory progress 
may apply for a Guaranteed Student 
Loan. An application is available at any 
participating financial institution (com- 
mercial, savings or cooperative bank, 
federal savings and loan association or 
credit union). 


. . about Professor Sheel 

Professor of Central Asian Studies, 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
A native of Delhi, India, Professor Sheel 
has a master of arts degree from the Flet- 
cher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


He has travelled. widely in the United — 
Europe, the Soviet Union, 


States, 
Afghanistan and other countries. His 
published books include “The Rise of 
Nepal and Bhutan,” “The Struggle for 
Central Asia,’’ “‘The Politics of Central 
Asia,” and “The Government and Politics 
of Tibet.”’ 
ALL WELCOME 


Undergraduates can receive up to 
$2,500 for each school year to a maximum 


of the $12,500 for the undergraduate pro- 


gram. Half-time students can borrow half 


the permissible loan maximums. The cur- — 
rent rate of interest is 8 percent. There ~ 


is a 5 percent origination fee that will be 

deducted from the loan proceeds. 
Recent regulation changes, making all 

students complete a needs test to deter- 


mine eligibility have resulted in numerous ~ 
instances of misunderstanding. Students _ 


with a family income below $30,000 may ~ 


be eligible to receive a $2,500 loan (assum- © 


ing no other financial aid is received). 
Students with incomes from $30—75,000 
could still be eligible, but they must 
demonstrate financial need, which in part 
is based on the number of persons in the 
family and the number in college. You 
need to allow at least 6 weeks for 
processing. 
PLUS Loan 

The Parent Loan to Undergraduate 
Students, known as the PLUS loan, is a 
federally guaranteed loan to parents. The 
maximum annual loan is $3,000, with an 
interest rate currently at 12 percent. Prin- 
cipal and interest paynients start im- 
mediately. There is no income limit for 
PLUS loans. Further information is 
available at your local lending institution. 


— Kim Pickard photo. 
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_ by Greg Drogos 

If you want to know something about 
the history of NECC, you might ask Prof. 
Ernest W. (Bill) Arnold, Jr. He’s been 
here since the fall of 1964. 

“When I came, there were 600 
students, 30 faculty, and six admin- 
istrators,” Arnold says, ‘‘We were hous- 
ed in the Greenleaf school in Bradford 
which had been condemmed and then 


Brn 

renovated for us.’ 

= Move to campus 1970 

- Arnold explains the liberal arts, 


_ business and nursing programs moved te 
_ the current campus in the fall of 1970 
with the engineering and computer pro- 
grams taking an extra semester because 
of the process of moving equipment. The 
‘ new campus had only the science and 
___ classroom buildings plus the library and 
_ gym. The college center would open in 
1974. 


er 


ta 


as Credits Bentley 
4“y think this is the most beautiful cam- 
cy ‘pus of any community college,” Arnold 
____ says, adding ‘‘Without former President 
_ Harold Bentley, we would not have this. 
He had the political savvy to refuse the 
_ downtown buildings that were offered.” 
_ Arnold says the campus has about 110 
acres, 45 of which have been developed. 
Most of the remaining area is the woods 
- behind the parking lots. However, Arnold 
‘feels the area may never be developed 
because it’s too swampy. 
Personal touch gone 
_ He sees some drawbacks in expansion 
as well. ‘‘In growing, the school has lost 
_ its personal touch. We used to see the 
_ same students for several classes.” 
The department that Arnold has 
‘witnessed change first-hand is the one of 
which he is chairperson — engineering. 
‘Changes in curriculum 
n the past we were in charge of 


oes Kerrie Despres 

gS Margaret Raney is the new chairperson 

____ for the department of office and business 

education. She replaces Jean Poth who 

recently was named chairperson of the 
business division. 

_ Raney, who joined the Northern Essex 
_ faculty ten years ago, earned her 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Boston University. She is also a graduate 

of Colby-Sawyer College and attended 
Katherine Gibbs school. 
Fs: Keeping up with the times 
As department chairperson, she an- 
____ ticipates being involved with “‘keeping up 
with the times” in dealing with the im- 
pact. of computers. 
To prepare for advancements, faculty 
train through taking courses and 
__ workshops, while the department: secures 
grant monies to help update and upgrade 
equipment. 


ae ney named 


Bee ta ckar Bill Arnold recalls earl 


PROF. BILL ARNOLD. 


arts did not have calculus. ae had 
ermeared like finite math. A! 


As budget permits, more changes will 
occur. Recently, ten electric typewriters 
were converted to word processors. 
Raney says, ‘‘The faculty are constantly 
updating courses. The whole campus has 
been very current in meeting demands 
and preparing students for jobs.”’ 
Coordinated update in office technology 

In her tenure at the college, Raney has 
been actively involved in the introduction 
of programs. Recently, she and Poth coor- 
dinated a project designed to provide 
high school teachers of business educa- 
tion with an update in office technology. 

They provided workshops offering a 
variety of instructive devices and techni- 
ques through lectures and discussions, 
audiovisual programs, demonstrations, 
hands-on simulations and visits to 
business establishments and _ schools 


ages electronic office installations are in 


- OSD staff has busy schedule 


by Karen Daly 
The office for students with disabilities 
____will sponsor the monthly support group 
___ meeting of the National Foundation for 


lleitis and Colitis at 7:30 p.m. on Tues- | 


day, March 11. 

Rubin Russell, OSD director and licens- 
ed psychologist, is group discussion 
leader. The meeting is open to all. 

‘Comeau talks about notetaking 
Linda Comeau, counselor and inter- 
preter, will speak at 12:15 on Friday, 
March 14, in room F125 on “‘Notetaking: 
Hints for Taking Notes for Others.” 
Pietszch on advisory committee 
Sidney Pietszch has been appointed to 
the Ad Hoc Advisory Committee for the 
; Transitional Committee for the Commis- 
7 sion for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 
____ The group’s first meeting was Feb. 25. 
SF i Members are gathering data for the 
Commission, 
Staff attends Boston conference 


_ Attending a recent day-long con ‘erence 
"at the University of Massachusetts 


(Boston) Feb. 28 to discuss support ser- 
vices for the disabled students were: 
Linda Comeau; Rubin Russell, director of 
OSD; Jan Scheerer, learning disabilities 
specialist; and Carol Dowling, nursing 
faculty member. 


Interpreters Conference 

Pietszch, Comeau and sign language in- 
terpreters at OSD attended a conference 
at Perkins School for The Blind March 1. 
The OSD interpreters were Tim Kinsella, 
Sharon Caserta, Jeri Potter, Debra Car- 
rier, Cathy Lemieux and Diane Mele, 
coordinator of services to the deaf com- 
munity. Also attending was Joan 
Wattman, teacher of American Sign 
Language. 

Middlesex conference 

Scheerer and Russell participated in a 
day long conference ‘‘School to College 
for the Learning Disabled Student”’ at 
Middlesex Community College on March 
10. Discussion focused on special educa- 
tion teachers, guidance counselors and 
college/university contact people. 


— Kim Pickard photo. 


disparity exists between the two faculties 
but that calculus is taught in a way that 
diverges from the goals of engineering. 
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Engineering is to solve problems 

“Engineering is problem solving, not 
proofs. Mathematics prove theorems; 
engineering needs to know enough theory 
to use it. For example, I want to know if 
storm run-off is going to flow through a 
12-inch pipe, not why it is.” 

He says while his department still has 
some control over physics, it’s possible 
for an engineering student to go through 
the program and see only one engineer- 
ing professor. 

Faculty morale affected 
‘Arnold also sees unionization as 
another negative aspect of Northern 
Essex’ growth. 

“The union was forced on us during the 
first Dukakis administration. I didn’t feel 
we needed it, but they said we had to have 


‘collective bargaining in order to get a 


raise.”’ 
The negative part comes in the way 
that faculty morale has been lowered. 
“The last negotiations took an extra 
two years. Now a three-year contract that 
was completed in 1985 will expire in 
1986.” 


He also has heard that promotions to 
become effective in December have still 
not come out. But he added, ‘‘We have 
some adversity with management but we 
probably have the best relations of any 


‘community college.” 


Today’s student has more interest 

Besides a change in the college, he has 
noticed a change in the students as well. 

“Their preparation in high school has 
decreased. But that’s been counterbalanc- 
ed by an increased interest in learning. 
There’s a little of the ‘teach me, I dare 
you’ attitude that was prevalent in the 
60s and 70s.” 

“There’s also more adult education 
which I think is the best thing that’s hap- 
pened to education in my lifetime. We’re 
retraining people who were in dead-end 
iohbs.”’ 


gic eaten 


— Jay Duchin photo. 


Sponsored by the Office for Students with Disabilities 
Every Friday during March and April, from 12:15 to 12:55 p.m. 
(Check specific dates for locations.) Feel free to bring your lunch. 


March 7 — C101 

“A Brief Introduction to Conver- 
sational Sign Language: Learn a 
few signs and have some fun.” 
Part | — Sherri Anderson, C.S.C. 
Interpreter, NECC Office for Stu- 
dents with Disabilities, Professor 

NECC Interpreter Training 
Program. 


March 14 — F125 
“Notetaking — Hints for Taking 
Notes for Others” — Linda 
Comeau, Counselor/Interpreter/Staff 
Assistant, NECC Office for Stu- 
dents with Disabilities. 


April 4 — A124 
“Notetaking Techniques.” Learn 
some special notetaking tech- 
niques. Professor Patricia McDer- 

mott, NECC Reading Center. 


April 11 — C101 

“A Brief Introduction to Conver- 
sational Sign Language: Learn a 
few signs and have some fun.” 
Part Il — Sherri Anderson, C.S.C. 
Interpreter, NECC Office for Stu- 
dents with Disabilities, Professor 

NECC Interpreter Training 
Program. 


April 18 — F125 
“L.D. — Learning Disabled or 
Learning Differently?” A discussion 
of the ways people learn best. Jan 
Scheerer, Counselor for students 
who learn differently, NECC 
Academic Support Center. 


April 25 — C101 
Motivation: You can be the person 
you want to be!” Dr. William W. 
Wright Jr., NECC Department of 
Behavioral Sciences. 


Features 


by Cathy Ward 

Jose, whose native land is Portugal, 
and who now resides in New Hampshire, 
is a Northern Essex student who enjoys 
‘fixing cars, playing Frisbee, and eating 
pizza.” His goal, after college is to ‘‘get 
a job.” 

Mary Sue, a Haverhill resident, “‘loves 
spaghetti, enjoys running, writing letters, 
and attending movies.” A part-time office 
worker, she benefits from her computer 
courses at NECC, and hopes to continue 
her education at Boston College. 

Mary Kay from New Jersey is in her 
first semester here. Still undecided about 
her future, she finds fun and relaxation 
by “just being with friends.” 

With backgrounds and personalities as 
varied as their interests and goals, these 
young people might typically represent 
a cross-section of students at NECC. Not 
so typical, however, is the common bond 
they share — the desire to acquire the 
special skills necessary for com- 
municating, learning, working, and play- 
ing in an environment most other 
students take for granted: a hearing 
community. 

Two-semester program 

Jose, Mary Sue and Mary Kay are 
three of the 12 students enrolled in 
NECC’s two-semester hearing-impaired 
cluster program, designed to help 
hearing-impaired students strengthen 
their basic skills in preparation for tak- 
ing courses, continuing their education 
elsewhere, or entering the working field. 

Classroom E367 provides the setting 
for the cluster’s curriculum which in- 
volves 25 hours per week. Reading, 
writing, English, one three-credit math 
course, word processing, and computer 
lab are included in this instructional pro- 
gram. Total communication combines 
speech, gestures and American Sign 
Language. 

Staffed by five 

The program is staffed by five teachers 
who also share a common bond: interest 
in, and dedication to, their students. 

Instrumental in launching the program 
is Barbara Rozman. Working in the 
reading center at NECC when the col- 
lege’s first hearing-impaired students 
enrolled, she pursued her interest in work- 
ing with the deaf by taking sign language 
courses here. 

Discovering that some students had 
skills that required more intensive work, 
she developed the idea of an additional 
program to meet those needs. With a task 
force that included James Ortiz, director 
of the academic support center, and 
David Kelley, chairperson of the division 
of instructional development, the pro- 


Carrier brings expertise to ntrpreting 


oy Ed Theriault 

If you wonder who that blonde lady 
with sparkling blue eyes carrying a cof- 
fee travel mug and two bags in the 
classroom is, and what she is doing there, 
know she is one of NECC’s interpreters 
for the hearing-impaired students. 

Debra Carrier has been an interpreter 
at NECC for four and a half years. She 
earned her associate’s degree at Northern 
Essex in 1981. The oldest child of deaf 
parents, she has one sister and one 
brother. She began interpreting for her 
parents at a very young age. 


A wonderful experience 

Asked what it was like growing up as 
the daughter of hearing-impaired parents, 
Carrier replies, “In general, growing up 
in a deaf household was a wonderful ex- 
perience. As a child, I had a lot more 
responsibilities than most children have 
without hearing-impaired parents.”’. 

“T took care of my parents’ business 
replies and answered the telephone.” Her 
mother and father still depend on her to 
some degree. 


She says she minded it when she was 
a teenager, and felt they took advantage 
of her until she left home to be on her 
own, got married and began to raise a 
family. 


econ 


DONNA HOLT, Elaine Glennon, Barbara Rozman, Sharon Boyd and Hilda 


Pendleton. 


gram was implemented in the fall of 1985. 

In addition to teaching, Rozman meets 
with division chairpersons, sets up pro- 
grams, confers with parents, polls pro- 
spective employers regarding the hiring 
of hearing-impaired persons, and, as one 
co-worker describes, ‘‘does everything for 
the students.” 


‘The program is staffed by five 
teachers who also share a 
common bond: interest in, and 
dedication to, their students.’ 


Staff keeps in touch 

Donna Holt’s involvement in the pro- 
gram also developed. with the arrival of 
those first deaf students. Drawing on her 
experience in the writing center, and aid- 
ed by an interpreter, she taught basic 
writing to a class of hearing-impaired 
students. Sign language courses at the 
college followed, preparing her for the 
cluster program. 

Holt recently attended a retreat with 
new faculty members from Gallaudet Col- 
lege with whom she keeps in contact. 
Sharing information and ideas helps keep 
programs updated. She finds that com- 


Then her sister and brother replaced 
her as an interpreter, learning to sign in 
order to communicate with their parents. 
She says, “‘My brother didn’t learn how 
to sign, but he managed to learn how‘to 
get along with my parents. He created his 
own kind of home sign language.” 


ked how she feels about Mare Win- 

’ gham’s portrayal as a hearing 
daughter of hearing-impaired parents in 
the television film ‘‘Love Is Never 
Silent,”” Debra answers, ‘‘I thought Win- 
ningham did an excellent job, but I didn’t 
always agree with her portrayal. The 
character Margaret and I didn’t have the 
same reactions. I understood and sym- 
pathized with the character. We are not 
in the same position.” 

Pleased with movie 

Carrier says she was pleased with the 
actress’s reactions to living in a deaf 
household. Education wasn’t good back 
then. During the Depression, education 
was not as widespread‘as it is today for 
the hearing-impaired students. It was 
probably an accurate portrait at that 
time. 

She says the film is dated. Hearing- 
impaired students are now getting the 
education because of the growing popula- 
tion of hearing-impaired persons. Some 


Gloria Buckley photo. - 


parisons with programs in other parts of 
the country have proven the cluster pro- 
gram at NECC to be outstanding. 
Mainstream students benefit also 

, Staff member Sharon Boyd, who 
earned her master’s degree in deafness 
education at Smith College, teaches both 
cluster and mainstream students (those 
enrolled in regular classes). The cluster 
program benefits mainstream students 
by serving as a lab for those who need ex- 
tra help or a place to take exams. 


Experience help 
Newcomer to NECC staff is Hilda 
Pendleton, who received her degree in 
deafness education at Converse College, 


Spartanburg, S.C. Her background in- — 


cludes teaching emotionally-disturbed 


adolescents in Falmouth, Maine; and . 
teaching mainstream middle-school deaf 


students. 
Role model for students 

Staff member Elaine Glennon 
possesses the special skiils required for 
teaching English structure to the 
students, through the use of American 
Sign Language. Glennon, a Gallaudet Col- 
lege graduate, received her master’s 
degree in deafness and communication 
from Boston University. 


In addition to her work at NECC, she 
teaches courses at Boston University and 
the University of Massachusetts. Glen- 
non’s involvement in the program also 
touches the students in a special way. 
Both she and her husband Bill (on the 


feel hearing actors shouldn’t portray 
hearing-impaired people. 

Carrier says, “It makes no difference, 
as long as the hearing actor takes the 
time to do the research. I recall a televi- 
sion movie called “‘Dummy,” which star- 
red Paul Sorvino. 

“He is a hearing actor, but he played 
the role of a deaf lawyer. He did a brilliant 
job. Training is required. Yes, why not? 
Hearing actors can do it.” 

Considering whether interpreting puts 
one in a position of choosing between be- 
ing a good interpreter or a good friend, 
Carrier says, “Not always. I tend to avoid 
developing a close relationship with my 
clients. That became hard when my 
mother was a student at NECC. I was 
torn between being a good daughter or in- 
terpreter. I prefer to maintain my profes- 
sionalism. That is my important 
priority.” 

Hardest part is keeping quiet 

She suggests the hardest part of being 
an interpreter is, ‘“‘Keeping my mouth 
shut.” She loathes not being able to open 
her mouth. She can’t respond or answer 
anything, but can only interpret. 
Sometimes, a teacher says something 
with which she disagrees but Debra keeps 
her opinions to herself. She says she 
doesn’t like to be involved when a 
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Students prepare for mainstream 


staff of the Gallaudet College Extension), 
are hearing-impaired. Her accomplish- 
ments and experiences, and her interest 
in helping others provide a personal role 
model for the students. 


Working together 
In an effort to gear the program to 
meet the needs of the students, the staff _ 
works closely with other school depart- _ 
ments. Conferences with chairpersons in or 
the business department, English depart- — 
ment and writing lab aid in aise 
the type of programs needed. ; 
Jean Poth of the business division is cur- 
rently designing an office skills certificate 
program, scheduled to be ready by fall. 
In the word processing course, 
students, aided by a teacher in the 
business department, become familiar 
with the Wang computer and, once a 
week, do their own writing on the App 
computer. re 


‘In an effort to gear the ~ 
program to meet the needs of 
the students, the staff works 
closely with other school — a 
departments. | 


A weekly video lab, teachingthem how _ 
to receive and retain lecture information 
through-an interpreter, prepares them for — 
future mainstream courses. 

In conjunction with the Co-op Ed pr 
gram, the cluster offers career counseli 
assistance in resume writing, and sek 
ly workshops in career development 


Help in appiying to —— 


ie Joules her courses at 
Gallaudet, but needs to improve her bas: 
writing skills. Help from the cluster pro- 
gram will prepare her for Gallaudet’s ex- 
am and assist her in obtaining her corals a 
degree. aS ; 
The cluster program and its staff pro- Ke 
vides a valuable service to students like — 
Joanne, Jose, Mary Sue, and Mary Kay. — 3 
By preparing them for further education, 
teaching them employable skills, or pro- 
viding opportunity for personal growth | 
and development, the program opensthe _ 
door to a bright future for these students. Be 


hearing- impaired student wants to talk $0: 
the teacher in private because that means — 
the student would have to ask her to in- 
terpret to the teacher about the students _ 
comment. ( 
Debra also prefers the school oer 
closed captions in movies. Students can _ 
watch who is talking rather than the 
interpreter. Ss / a 
‘Now I enjoy being the child of 
deaf parents, and helping ~ 
them. I appreciate the gift of — 


sign language.’—Debra Siete 


: 


Not enough interpreters 

‘Why are there not enough interpreters _ 
in Massachusetts?” Debra doesn’t know - 
the answer, but she said that a lot of in- 
terpreters get burned out. Most stay in > 
the field. Some go on to teaching and — 
counseling positions to make more a 
money. om 
Her inspiration to become an inter- 

preter happened when she was a child. 
She always had thoughts about being an 

interpreter, wondering what the name of 
the career was. It was “interpreter.” She _ 

says, “Now I enjoy being the child of deaf 
parents, and helping them. I appreciate ; 
the gift of sign language.”’ ‘ pul 


Fy: , 


~ had been showing every day. On the other ° 
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_ War story from the Middle Eastern battlefront 


by Reza Nassiri 

I think I have to describe the war just 
like a reporter without mentioning any 
political point and leave the politics for 
politicians. 

In Spring, 1980, when I was finishing 
my high school, there were some border 
frays between Iran and Iraq that T.V. 


hand, all the universities were closed due 
to the cultural revolution. Therefore, 


_when I got my diploma in May, there was 


no other way except going to the army 
because the borders were closed and no 


_ passport was issued for Iranian people 
. and SRY. service was compulsory for 


a Sent to the front 
or a three month training program 


were located i in a flat. 


In the summer, the temperature was 
going up to 65-70 C (123-132 F) under the 


_sunshine. Moreover, the hot wind never 


stopped in that area, so heat stroke was 
typical among the soldiers. 

I remember that we once broke an egg 
on a tank in order to have some fun, but 
after about 15 minutes the fried egg was 
prepared to eat. 


vere sent,to the first — 


Profile 


English as Second Language student 


by Diana Deaven 
Name: 
Felix Pereyra 
Native Country: 
Dominican Republic 
Languages Spoken: 
Spanish and English 
Academic Major: 

I have a doctorate in rights and laws, 

and I have ESL IV at NECC. 
What I like best about 
living in the U.S.A.: 

The democratic system which is prac- 
ticed here in America is what I enjoy. I 
like the generosity of the American peo- 
ple and their government in order to give 
opportunities to everybody that lives in 
North America. I also like the educational 
system because it is practical and 
efficient. 


Besides the war, which was the main 


. problem, heat and temperature was the 


greatest trouble around us. 
Positive and negative points 

There were some positive and negative 
points in the fighting. For instance, we 
became brave and hard in unexpected 
problems. After a war experience, one is 
never afraid of death, so nothing can push 
him too much in an extraordinary and 
dangerous situation. One can make the 
right decision in order to rescue himself 
or anybody else. 

I have a memory about a very hard 
situation for making a proper decision. 

One afternoon in the late Fall 1982, 
when the weather got nice, we went toa 


* calm part of the front temporarily to take 


arest. So everybody was walking around 
_in the area or playing volleyball. My 
_ superior officer and I decided to take a 


_ ride around the area in a jeep. While we. 


were getting ready to go, one other soldier 
who was our friend got on a tank and 
followed us in order to accompany us. 
An enemy plane in the sky 

After a half hour, about 4:30 p.m. sud- 
denly my superior officer saw an enemy 
plane in the sky, so he stopped the car and 
got out of it rapidly. So did I. Since the 
other soldier, who was driving the tank, 
didn’t know what was happening, he did 
not jump out of the tank. 


Future Goals 
I hope as soon as I finish ESL IV to 
start some courses in relation with social 
work, because I hope to help the young 
through helping parents in their family 
orientation. 
I have many ideas about this, because 


‘Iam really worried about the young peo- 


ple. At the same time, I am studying ESL 
IV at NECC, I am attending classes at 
the Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary in order to get a master’s in 
religious education. I hope to initiate a 
group to go to neighboring jails to teach 
the gospel to the prisoners, too. 

I think my future will be working with 
young people, because the youth are the 
present and the future of this country. 

Family 
I am married to Luz Pereyra, and have 


I shouted “plane, plane’’ and we 
jumped in a shallow groove that had been 
made by the running water in winter, but 
the other soldier lost control and became 
nervous about what to do. So he tried to 
go under the tank. It was an ordinary 
reaction, but not in a road without a 
shelter. 

Meanwhile, they dove down and shot 
two rockets toward us. One of them hit 
the tank before he was under it entirely. 
After the missle struck, the tank caught 
fire and he was stuck under the tank 
because a part of the door fell down over 
his left leg. There were some explosive 
materials in the tank that had not blown 
up yet, but it would explode if the fire 
developed some more. 

What could we do? 

Unfortunately we had an out of order 
fire extinguisher capsule. So what could 
we do? Our friend would die if we could 
not do anything and, on the other hand, 
it was dangerous for us to approach the 
tank. Anyway, we ran toward the tank 
and cut his leg off at the knee using a hat- 
chet which was provided in the car. 

After all this, he died on the way back 
to the camp because he lost so much 
blood, because in addition to his leg, there 
were several pieces of the shrapnel where 
he had been hit. Of course, the best possi- 
ble first aid had been done, but dreadful- 


one son, Alberto Pereyra, who is twenty 
years old. 
Why I came to the U.S.A. and to NECC 

I came to the U.S.A. looking for better 
opportunities in order to increase my 
knowledge and capacity, thusly, getting 
a good job. 

I came to NECC through the LEEP 
program, and I am now satisfied with the 
help NECC has given me. I love this col- 
lege very much. It is a pity that I didn’t 
come to the U.S.A. earlier, to have more 
time to study in a college like NECC. 
Some important pages in my life history 
have been written at NECC. 

Hobbies 

I enjoy reading and listening to 
classical music. 

How to say “HI” in my native language: 

“Hola.” 


ly, it was not effective. So, we couldn’t 

make any real friends and relationships 

between ourselves since nobody 

knew what would happen the next day. 
Anyway, it was a good experience, but 

not for two years of life. 


Reza Nassiri 


Name: 

Reza Nassiri 
Native Country 
Iran 
Languages Spoken: 

Persian (Frasy) 
Academic Major: 
Engineering science 
What I like best about 
living in the U.S.A: 
Freedom and facility 
Future goals 
Getting a bachelor’s degree 
Family: 

Uncle in New York, 
cousin in New Hampshire 
What brought me here to the USA? 
I came here for an education. 
Hobbies 

Nothing so far. I do not get familiar with 


my environment yet. 


How to say “HI” in my native language: 
“‘Chetory”’ means how are you? 


Awards ceremony is slated for evening of May 22 


The Awards Committee has begun its 
search for excellence among the students 
at Northern Essex Community College. 
This committee is responsible for the an- 
nual Awards Ceremony held each May 
during which a number of honors are 
presented to outstanding students. 

Awards are granted for academic ex- 
cellence and for co-curricular service to 
the college community. Graduating 
students and their guests will be invited 
to the ceremony. 

The criteria for Academic Awards are 
for students whose petition for gradua- 
tion in June 1986 has been approved or 
who have already graduated in August 
1985 or January 1986; who have accrued 
45 earned credits as of January 31, 1986 
for the Associate Degree or 15 credits for 
the Certificate Program; and who have 
earned a minimum cumulative average of 
3.5 or better as of January 1, 1986. 

The criteria for Co-Curricular Awards 


are for eligible students who have peti- 


tioned for graduation in June 1986, and 
must have a minimum cumulative point 


average of 2.0 or better as of January 1, 
1986. 

The ceremony, May 22, includes the 
presentation of all awards, a student 
speaker, an honors speaker and a recep- 
tion for all honors graduates, award reci- 
pients and their guests. 

This year the Awards Committee is 


looking at the Special Award category in . 


hopes of making it even more reflective 
of the variety of excellence that is found 
at Northern Essex. It is also considering 
developing a petition for students who 
would like to participate in the ceremony, 
but need some special consideration in 
terms of the requirements. 

Any comments or suggestions about 
the event may be addressed to a commit- 
tee member. The committee also has 
available the detailed criteria for award 
eligibility. This year’s members include: 
Betty Arnold, Sandra DeVellis, Pamela 
Donahue, Mary Jane Gillespie, Jack 
Hess, Douglass Jack, Norman Landry, 
Phelps Laszlo, Stephen Michaud, Mary 
Prunty, Marion Ragust and Judith Tye. 


Winners named April 11 


_ During the spring 1986 semester, the 
English Department will once again con- 
duct a program to acknowledge ex- 


_ cellence in writing in its English Composi- 


tion I and English Composition II 
classes. Essays which instructors feel 
demonstrate superior achievement will be 
submitted to a faculty panel which will 


in turn select the most outstanding ex- 
amples of accomplishment. 

Students whose work has been submit- 
ted will be honored at an awards presen- 
tation in the Top Notch Theatre April 30. 
All students, faculty and friends are in- 
vited to attend and share in the celebra- 
tion of success. 


MARIE SIROIS, speaker at last year’s Awards Ceremonies. 


— Kim Pickard photo. 
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Editorials 


World news watch 


The Philippines situation is finally over. 
Marcos is out and Aquino is in. Tyranny 
has lost, and the people have won. It 
makes one realize just how much 
Americans can take elections for granted. 

A historian once wrote that no one ever 
relinquishes power voluntarily and this is 
more or less true. Most leaders and 
political parties have to be voted out of 
office or driven out. It would be an 
understatement to say that Americans 

~ view the transition of power as routine. 

But in the Philippines and numerous 
places like it around the globe, an election 
means turmoil and violence. It also comes 
with the possibility of civil war and the 
total collapse of the country. 

In places like these, voting is dangerous 
and possibly life-threatening. In America, 
some see it as inconvenient and a waste 
of time, (they’re-all-the-same-anyway 
excuse). 


In places like these, voting takes too 
much courage. To some in America, it 
takes too much time. 

Wouldn’t it be great if all Americans 
could understand what a terrible sin and 
betrayal of trust it is not to cast an in- 
formed vote at every election? 

Speaking of Marcos 

It is now known that Marcos fled his 
homeland via US military aircraft. Mar- 
cos took only his family, their personal 
belongings and 88 of his closest sup- 
porters and associates with him. 

There has been a rumor though, that 
the number of supporters and loyalists 
that he took with him was originally 188 
and not the 88 that had been reported. 

As the story goes, Marcos was told by 
the captain, in mid-flight, over the Pacific, 
that the plane was dangerously overload- 
ed and in danger of crashing, or even 
worse, turning back to Manila.. 

The plane’s cargo supervisor pointed 
out that if some of the Marcos’ excess 
baggage, like the three crates of gold, the 
34 suitcases of cash, his children’s toys, 
his wife’s jewelry and 3,500 dresses, 
jackets, furs and other matching ac- 
cessories were tossed overboard, the 
plane’s weight could be brought down to 
a safe level, which would insure the re- 
mainder of the flight. 

It was here that Ferdinand Marcos is 
reported to have made his last political 
decision. It is said that he chose 100 of 
the 188 loyalists he’d taken with him to 
leave the plane for the purpose of saving 
the “‘royal treasure.” The door of the 
plane opened, and a few minutes later the 
plane was 100 people lighter. 

Witnesses said that all 100 volunteers 
agreed to Marcos’ request based on his 
word that he would send for them later. 
That must be why they call them 
“loyalists.” 

And now to a lighter note 

In case anyone might have missed it, 
let it be known that on Feb. 26 a practice 
drill to evacuate the 170,000 people liv- 


Adviser — Betty Arnold 


ing in all the communities within a 
10-mile radius of the Seabrook nuclear 
power plant was held. 


If you missed it don’t feel bad, it wasn’t: 
very hard to miss. It seems that there is 
so much opposition and dissatisfaction. 
with the Seabrook evacuation plan that 
fewer than half the communities in this 
10-mile emergency zone even participated 
in the drill. 

Can you just imagine what it would be 
like trying to evacuate Rye, Seabrook, 
Hampton and Salisbury beaches in the 
middle of July 4 weekend? It would be 
hard enough just trying to get everyone 
to leave the beer behind. 

It also seems that no one was actually 
evacuated, or any traffic even diverted, 
which makes it anyones’s guess what the 
50 Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
observers who were on hand to observe 
the drill were actually observing. 

The operators of nuclear power plants 
have to do these kinds of things to prove 
to the NRC that it can protect the public 
in case of anuclear accident. The NRC re- 
quires this proof before granting an 
operating license. 

Many local observers believe that these 
crowded coastal areas cannot be safely 
evacuated in. the way that would be 
necessary to escape a serious nuclear 
accident. 

Add this viewpoint to the fiasco of the 
drill held Feb. 26 and one might think op- 
timism was a bit out of place here. Not 
so though. Edward A Brown, chief ex- 
ecutive officer of New Hampshire 
Yankee, a management team overseeing 
Seabrook construction, was full of it. He 
called the drill a tremendous success, and 
beyond our expectations as well as 
characterizing it all as a good day. Let’s 
just hope the day never comes. 

Pass me the buck 

The scientific and technological 
knowledge and capabilities of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) are beyond reproach. And 
this is something that almost everyone 
can agree on. 

Since the presidential commission in- 
vestigating the Challenger disaster seems 
to share this belief, it is the NASA 
management that seems to be on the 
hotseat at these hearings. 

After a couple of weeks of testimony, 
the investigators have come to the con- 
clusion that the decision-making process 
at NASA is flawed. The panel wants to 
know why, on that January morning, 
NASA management decided to go ahead 
with the launch, despite uniquely cold 
temperatures and recommendations from 
contract engineers advising against the 
launch. 


But, when people responsible for the 
decision to launch get on the witness 
stand, the buck-passing gets so fast and 
furious, you can feel the earth move under 
your feet as Harry Truman rotates in his 
grave. 


The Observer staff 


Co-editors — Glen Bergendahl and John Foley 


PLANTING SEEDS for the future. 


Have we forgotten 


Last year, Live Aid turned the world’s 
attention to the starving people of Africa. 

To help feed the world’s hungry, NECC 
students raised $1,500 last April. As a 
result of their efforts, Gov. Michael 
Dukakis proclaimed the first two weeks 
of April Feed the World Weeks. 

500 million hungry | 

When most of us think of sere we 
think of Ethiopians, but globally, 500 
million people are chronically malnourish- 
ed. That’s one person in eight world-wide, 
twice as many people as a decade ago. 

In the past 11 years, the world’s total 
harvest has grown faster than the popula- 
tion. Enough grain is produced to supp- 
ly every person on the planet with 3,000 
calories a day. That’s not counting fruits, 
vegetables, meats and dairy products. 

Why the starving 

In a world of plenty, why are people 
starving? Overpopulation, natural 
disasters and droughts are not direct fac- 
tors in chronic hunger, according to 
studies conducted by Oxfam America. 

; Culprits of the crime 

The causes of hunger include expansion 
of export agriculture and commercial far- 
ming which deprive small farmers of land 
they need to survive. Other reasons are 
government policies and aid programs 
that increase dependency. The bulk of 
development aid from industrialized 
countries over the past two decades has 
not been used for agriculture, but for 
dams, ports and power plants. 

Burden of debt falls on poor 

The growing Third World debt is a con- 
tributing factor. Debtor nations, while 
trying to repay loans, implement 
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ween 1960 “and in 
; military coups in 


— Oxfam 2a 


economic austerity programs that lower 
wages and raise food prices. The burden 
of the debt then falls on the a 
resulting in increased hunger. 
Militarization and war take a | 
chunk of Third World countri 


Discriminatio ; 

Ethnic, religious and sex disc 
make access to food production resourc 
difficult for members of oppressed castes ~ 
and tribal and religious groups. Also, in 
many cultures, women and girls are the 
last to eat, often going without any ‘food. vA 
in times of famine. ; 
To us in the First World, the situation 
would appear hopeless, given the internal 
factors of hunger. : 
Government. policies cause hunger. — 
Third World nations’ governments docu’ 
how aid money is spent. i‘ 


We have a moral responsibility 
In spite of the situation, we have a — 
moral responsibility to relieve hunger. _ 
Independent agencies, like Oxfam — 
America which fund self-help projects — 
such as building irrigation systems and > 
setting up weaving cooperatives in poor — 
countries, are the most effective vehicle Loe 
for ending hunger. i. 
It does not appear at this time that ce, 
Northern Essex has plans to raise funds 
during the weeks the governor proclaim- — 
ed. We suggest the Student Senate may 
want to initiate some means of collecting _ 
money to help feed the hungry. ; 
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~ Opinion 
~ Question: What do 


by Rose Mary Rafuse and Laurie Stewart 
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you think of the Observer? 


Paul McCarthy, engineering science: 


Jim Cook, liberal arts: “It puts out good 
material and it’s very informative.’’ 


Dawn Swofford, liberal arts: ‘‘It’s a good 
experience for those who want to pursue 
a career in journalism.” 


don’t read it too often. I guess it’s infor- 
mative if you re interested in what’s hap- 
pening on campus.” 


Rodney Caron, paralegal: “‘The Observer 
has great interviews. I read every issue.” 


Paul Waz, business transfer: “It’s a good way to find out what’s happening on campus. 


Lisa Yarid, liberal arts: “The Observer is I like the entertainment, page.” 


pretty cool. I like reading the political col- 
umns and finding out what’s up.” 


, liberal arts: It’s pretty 
good. It gives you information about the 
__ school and outside stuff.’ 


SS a ie ee 


idee to the editor: 

_Thave several concerns about the Feb. 

25 article written by Glen Bergendahl. 

While the article is intended to compli- 

- ment me on my recently accepted journal 

article, both the headline and the body of 

the article have done damage to a careful- 

ly developed sense of teamwork within 
my department. 

Since the reason for the interview was 

- to discuss a journal article about team- 
work, I am even more upset. 

The work being done at the Instruc- 
tional Media Center is indeed innovative 
and important, but it is done largely by 
a staff of professionals who are sadly 
overlooked in your reporting. The team 
deserves the credit for the work. I only 


tter to the editor 


~ Foucault credits his staff 


wrote the journal article. 

During my interview, I used the term 
“we”’ quite often. This seems to have been 
lost in translation. ‘‘We”’ is used to repre- 
sent a team of people. WE, not I, are 
developing an authoring system; We, not 
I, are working with Mary Wadman, 
Frank Champoux, and Marjorie Martin. 
I feel that this seemingly small mistake 
must look very large to Carol Svenconis, 
Dick McLaughlin, James Hellesen, Chuck 
Lombardo, Donna Geagon, and Ken 
Dobson. 

These are the people who work every 
day on the projects. These are the people 
who make me look good, and allow me 
time for such things as writing journal 
articles. 


Results determined by body count, bloodshed 


This national lottery 
has no winners, ever 


With the popularity of ““Megabucks” 
gaining, there recently has been discus- 
sion concerning the possibility of in- 
stituting a national lottery. The point 
would appear moot. The United States 
has had a nation-wide gambit for a 
number of years and we are all par- 
ticipants. Like ‘‘Megabucks,” the na- 
tional lottery involves millions of dollars 
— there the similarities end. 

The national lottery does not take place 
on American soil. Everyone must enter 
and stakes are higher. The lottery takes 
place in Nicaragua and while American 
dollars keep the contest going, the only 
participants are two groups known as the 
Sandinistas and the contras. The Reagan 
Administration is betting the contras will 
have more men standing in the end 
than the Sandinistas. It is a lottery whose 
results are determined by body count and 

- bloodshed. 


Given this fact, the American people 
must wonder what fruit is to be borne by 
spending millions of dollars in a foreign 
country in order to subsidize brutal slay- 
ing. The Reagan Administration believes 
the end justifies the means because 
freedom has a high price tag. In fact, it’s 
an even money bet the United States will 
soon be investing $100 million more to en- 
sure the Sandinistas end up losing the 
lottery. 

While it is true the price of freedom can 
be high, the situation in Nicaragua will 
not stabilize in the near future. The end 
only justifies the means when an end is 
in sight. The United States may one day 
succeed in over-throwing the current 
regime in Nicaragua. Then guerilla war- 
fare will still continue — only the roles 
will be reversed. There is one more dif- 
ference between conventional lotteries 
and the national lottery — this one has 
no winners. Ever. 


We need free allies 


‘Ever since World War II, America has 
been forced to deal with the ‘‘communist 
menace.” From the Cold War to Detente, 
from Joe McCarthy toe Gary Powers, 
these two leading forces in the world have 
still not found a way to achieve mutual 
trust or friendship. Both are still con- 


vinced that if one side could destroy the, 


other, and get away with it — it would. 

Even today, people like our own Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Defense still con- 
sider it the number one threat to our 
American way of life. 

‘Vital’ to our national security 

After World War II the US began view- 
ing every little country almost anywhere 
on the globe, as “‘vital’” to our national 
security. If there were any political tur- 
moil or internal unrest in one of these lit- 
tle countries, it had to be Moscow- 
instigated, Moscow-supported and 
Moscow-controlled. 

In the panic and haste to keep the com- 
munists out, never mind keeping freedom 
and democracy in, the US became content 
to appoint or support, whatever the 
specific situation called for, almost any 
corrupt, inept and’ brutal dictator who 
would promise to keep his country on the 
US side of the ledger. Policymakers 
would look the other way and tolerate 
almost anything as long as he stayed a 


Bear striking similarities 
Relative to American foreign policy, 
these three situations bear many striking 
similarities. 
e All three countries were led by cor- 
rupt and brutai dictators who stole from 


‘the people, while allowing no opposition. 


e All three were supported by the US. 

e All three dictators employed secret 
police or military units to do the dirty 
work of oppression. 

e All three have been widely accused of 
torture. 

e All finally fell when the people had 
had enough and the military agreed. 

e All were of ‘‘vital’’ interest to our na- 
tional security. 

A closer look might reveal even more 
similarities, but in the last display of 
Third World people power, in the Philip- 
pines, the US looks like it may have final- 
ly gotten the message. 

In the Philippines, unlike the other two 
examples, the US did pull out its support 
and stamp of approval of the falling dic- 
tator in time to avoid going down with 
another sinking ship of tyranny. 


Because of our action, we have come 
out with at least a possible ally, rather 
than a hostile enemy who can’t help but 
associate the fallen tyrant with Uncle 
Sam. 


‘In the Philippines, unlike Iran and Nicaragua, it appears that 
it is truly the people who have won, and not just another 


dictator from another wing.’ 


good anti-communist. 
Totalitarian regimes 
As history would have it though, these 
kinds of totalitarian regimes don’t seem 
to last more than a couple of decades. In 
the past several years, the world has seen 
three of these regimes meet their ends. 


In Iran, representing our Persian Gulf 
interests, the Shah’s brutal reign of cor- 
ruption and torture was toppled in 1979. 

In the Philippines, representing our 
Pacific interest, Marcos and his cronies 
just met the same fate. 


In Nicaragua, representing our Latin 
American interests, and the only one of 
the three that should really be in our zone 
of national security, Samoza saw his peo- 
ple rise up and say enough. 


In the Philippines, unlike Iran and 
Nicaragua, it appears that it is truly the 
people who have won, and not just a dic- 
tator from another wing. 

After numerous failures and tragedies, 
it is indeed encouraging to see success 
and a happy ending. But it must be 
pointed out that none of the credit goes 
to the man sitting behind the big desk in 
the Oval Office. The success came about 
in spite of him. 


There is plenty of room for optimism, 
though, now that it appears the US has 
finally learned that it’s the heart and 
minds of the people, and not the secret 
police and a friendly dictator, that are the 
tools America needs to build an arsenal 
of free and devoted allies. 


Entertainment 


Visit Fanueil Hall 


by Scott Truesdale and Len Medlock 

Are you bored with the choice of things 
to do in Lawrence-Haverhill? Try a day 
in Boston and visit Fanueil Hall — it’s 
just-a stone’s throw away. Accessible by 
all forms of transportation, public and 
private, Fanueil Hall is a wonderful place 
to spend a quiet evening with someone 
special or a loud evening with all your 
friends. There’s something for everyone. 

Built in 1926, Fanueil Hall went 
downhill throughout the ‘50s and ‘60s, 
becoming one of Boston’s biggest eye 
sores. 

Then, in the early 70s, then Mayor 
Kevin White included a renovation of the 
building as part of his waterfront 
redevelopment program. With the 
restoration, it became one of Boston’s 
most impressive landmarks. 

Food court famous 

If there is one thing the hall is famous 
for, it’s the food court. Incredible choices 
abound in menus for all. Under one roof, 
you can have your choice of Mexican, 
Chinese, Greek, Italian and good old 
American food. There’s enough variety 
for the ultimate eating experience. 

Go to Joey’s Gelato for the best Italian 
ice cream around. The prices are 
reasonable. It’s only $1.50 for a piccolo 
(small) $2 for a medio (medium) and $2.50 
for a grande (large). Strawberry and 
chocolate are delicious. Swensons also has 
a good selection of frozen tid-bits. 


‘Once upon amidnig 


by Patty Lewis 


And the raven never flitting, still is 

sitting, still is sitting, 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my 

chamber door. 

And his eyes have all the seeming of 

Ademon’s that is dreaming, 

And the lamp-light o’er him streaming 

throws his shadow on the floor, 

And my soul from out that shadow that 

lies floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted — nevermore! 
Edgar Allan Poe 
“The Raven” 


The OLD 
WORTHEN 


In Downtown Historic Lowell 


FOR TAKE-OUT SERVICE 
Call 458-3132 
452-8077 


THE RAVEN, Old Worthen Tavern. 
— Tavern Menu. 


Strollers) 


concert date soon. 


Student activities calendar 


Date Activity 

March 12 Rockin’ Bob (one man band) 
March 12 Bloodmobile 

May 1 Singer Dave Binder 


Note: The appearances of singers Cormac McCarthy and Barry Crimins have been 
cancelled. The Student Activities Program Committee hopes to announce a major 


For more mainstream fare, there’s the 
Brown Derby Deli which offers some of 
the finest sandwiches and meats this side 
of Los Angeles. The sandwiches are big 
and won’t run you to the poor house. 
Highly recommended is the foot long 
weiner three inches thick. Don’t forget 
the sauerkraut. 

Pizzeria Regina does a brisk business 
selling the best pizza at Fanueil Hall. It’s 
oily but it slides down the old gullet best 
with a favorite beverage from the 
Monkey Bar, which serves a variety of 
non-alcoholic mixed fruit drinks. The best 
bet is the $2.50 strawberry Daquiri, a 
frozen delight made from the freshest 
strawberries and cream. 

Many other choices 

Although these are favorites, there ari 
many other fine places to choose from, in- 
cluding the Coffee Connection, Steve’s 
Ice Cream and several fine bakeries 
specializing in Italian pastries. Don’t 
however, pay $1.50 for a cannoli — that’s 
highway robbery. Bargain. 

Shop at the Rotunda 

After you’ve eaten, you can browse 
through the many shops and carts in the 
Rotunda. Each sells everything from 
leaves and butterflies dipped in gold to 
T-shirts with any slogan you like. A per- 
sonal favorite was the one with a dog spit- 
ting out nine cats’ heads saying ‘‘Cats are 
the Pits.” 

A good place to shop is at the store call- 


The history 

The Old Worthen Tavern has had its 
share of history in downtown Lowell. Not 
only a tavern, it used to be Nicols and 
Johnsons West India Goods Store, and 
housed people. It was a profitable 
business as a shop, but was soon sold to 
John O’Donnell, a liquor dealer. 

O’Donnell, remodeling the building in 
1898, decided to rename the dwelling, 
‘Worthen House, a Hotel and Tavern.” 
The business prospered, even surviving 
Prohibition. 

Called ‘‘The Old Worthen” since 1942, 
the house is on 143 Worthen Street. It is 
both attractive and inviting. It has 14 
rooms and an attic, and is being 


remodeled. 
The legendary facts 


I took a trip to the Old Worthen think- 
ing it might be a good time to check out 
the place some famous stars and writers 
used to frequent. 

High in the noon sun, I saw a bright 
sign swinging with a picture of a huge 
raven sitting atop a glass of beer. Inside, 
I saw the bar was full of regulars who 
seemed to range in age from 60 to infinity. 

I grabbed a booth that creaked and 
whined as I sat down. Here was the 
chance to observe what the Worthen was 
made of. The booths were made of high 
back chairs. There were places for ceiling 
fans that no longer existed, and old 
wooden floors. 

After a little coaxing I was given a tour. 
The second floor (which I entered through 

a narrow staircase with difficulty) once 
housed both slaves and criminals, legend 
says. 

The wallpaper, worn and dusty, was the 
original. In a corner was a window that 
brought bright sunlight through it. Here 
is where Edgar Allan Poe wrote his 
famous stories. 

Poe 

Poe, a chronic alcoholic, often fre- 
quented the Worthen with one of his good 
friends James Whistler. It was here Poe 
is said to have written “The Raven.” 
Although not again proven, the old- 


Time/Location 
11:30 to 1:30, Cafeteria 
9 to 3, Tiled Lounge 
All College Day 


(Tentative date for Mike 
Hasham and the Dixieland 


FANUIEL HALL ABOUNDS in good eating establishments. 


ed Goods. Here you will find a variety of 
items including T-shirts with Steve 
Lawrence and Idi Amin (Steve and Edie), 
rubber monsters and a fine selection of 
items featuring everyone’s favorite — 
reptilian thespian Godzilla. 

If you smoke, then no doubt you’ll en- 
joy visiting Tobbaconist Ltd. for a fine 
selection of smoking items including 
cigars, domestic and imported cigarettes, 
ashtrays, and their fine selection of pipes 
featuring ‘‘the aromatic and subtle 


ht dreary’ 


timers will swear to it that on a dark 
night the raven does come back perching 
itself on the windowsill of Poe’s room. 
Soon after, it will disappear. 

The Worthen has also entertained such 
celebrities as Bette Davis, Carol Chann- 
ing and Jimmy Breslin. 


2g “Uncle Al” Aes 

Back downstairs, I met clearly a 
longtime regular. ; ib 

Uncle Al said he was looking forward 
to St. Patrick’s Day where he hopes once 
again, the raven will come rapping. He 
claims all the regulars will be there that 
night hoping for the big black bird to re- 
mind them that Poe was once an active 
part of the tavern. 


Tryouts in Andover 


Andover Community Theater has an- 
nounced auditions for its next production 
“Rehearsal For Murder.’’ Tryouts will be 
held Wednesday and Thursday evenings 
March 19 and 20 at the West Elementary 
School from 7:30 - 10 p.m. 

The play, directed’ by Peter O. Allen, 
will be produced in June. Further infor- 
mation is available by calling 475-4221 or 
475-4332. Andover Community Theater 
is operated in conjunction with the 
Department of Community Services. 


Mini-record reviews 


by Ray Bonanno 

Seven Wishes, Night 
(MCA/Camel Records). 

The album explodes with raw energy 
and intense vocal power. The guitars are 
louder than the vocals at times, but this 
is still a winner. Best cuts are ‘“‘Sentimen- 
tal Street,’’ ‘Seven Wishes,” ‘‘Goodbye”’ 
and ‘‘Four in the Morning.” x*x#** 

Balance of Power (ELO, CBS Reocrds). 

Back after a four year absence, the 
group, minus the symphonic sound that 
made them famous, has just released a 
new effort. The album has a solid and uni- 


Ranger 


que sound and the vocals haven’t chang- - 


ed a bit — good buy for all. Best cuts are 
“Calling America” and “Caught in a 
Trap.” Kany 

Mud Will Be Flung Tonight, Bette 
Midler (Atlantic Reocrds.) 

The woman who gave us the word 
“flashy-trashy” is back with a new 
album. She proves life does begin after 40. 
The material might not be suitable for the 
young, but the album itself is a riot. 
Midler nails everyone from Ronald 
Reagan to Madonna. kk kk 


* 


— Len Medlock photo. — 


nuance that is pipe smoking.” he 

If you drive down to visit the market 
place, go on Interstate 93 south. Exitat - 
Haymarket Square and park by the — 
Union Oyster House. A good time is 
guaranteed. 


The Volume 


Rock Concerts Light up the Centrum 
by Rosemary Rafuse and Laurie Stewart — 
Coming events at the Worcester — 
Centrum: : Eda 
Hard rockers Aerosmith and Ted 
Nugent will appear March 11 at 7:30pm. _ 
Tickets are available for $12.50 and — 
$14.50 oor 
Black Sabbath performs = 
March 26, at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are _ 
available for $12.50 and $13.50. 
The fascinating sounds of Sio 


on sale for $14 and $15. = 

The Wolfe Tones will be at the 
Plaza Castle, Boston, March 15 at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $16. 52eg 

Chart toppers 
Top 5 rock tracks: 5 
. “All the King’s Horses”/The Firm — 
. “These Dreams’’/Heart Pie 
. “What You Need”/INXS 
. “Lying’’/Peter Frampton 
. ‘Addicted to Love’’/Robert Palmer 
Top 5 singles: 

1. ‘‘Kyrie’’/Mr. Mister 

2. “Sara’”’/Starship 

3. “How Will I Know?”’ 

[Whitney Houston 
4. ‘These Dreams”’/Heart 
5. ‘Secret Lovers’’/Atlantic Starr 
Highest Debuts on Hot 100: 
1. Great Gosh A’Mighty”’ 
/Little Richard at no. 87 
2. ‘Feel It Again” 
/Honeymoon Suite at no. 86 

3. “If You Leave’”/O.M.D. at no. 81 

4. ‘‘Bad Boy”’ 

/Miami Sound Machine at no. 76 

5. “I Do What I Do” ‘ 

(theme from ‘‘912 Weeks’’)/ 
John Taylor at no. 73. 
Grammy Awards 

The Grammy Awards were Feb. 25. 
Phil Collins was among the big winners — 
with Grammys for Album of the Year, — 
Producer of the Year with Hugh 
Padgham, and Pop Vocal, Male, all for 
“No Jacket Required.” ; 

U.S.A. for Africa also received quite 
bit of recognition, being awarded Record 
of the Year, Song of the Year, and Best 
Pop Vocal by Duo or Group for ‘‘We Are 
the World.” 

Other winners included: Best New Ar- 
tist, Sade; Best Pop Female Vocal, 
Whitney Houston for “Saving All My | 
Love For You;”’ Best Pop Instrumental, — 
Jan Hammer’s “Miami Vice Theme.’’ 


or ONre 


And in the Rock category, top winners — #. 
were Tina Turner, Best Rock Vocal > a 
Female for “One of the Living;’’ Don is 
Henley, Best Rock Vocal Male ‘for “Boys F ny 
of Summer;” Dire Straits’ “Money for 
Nothing” for Best Rock VocalbyDuoor = 
Group, and Jeff Beck’s “Escape” forbest = F 

rock instrumental. = 


te 
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About 160 people came in bizarre out- 


sae fits for the Rocky Horror Picture Show 


- last Thursday night. It was an evening 


of hilarity, chaos, and commotion. The 
guests let loose with their ‘survival kits,”’ 


Tav TDuehin nh ptnce 


of hilarity 


creating a good time that outdid any high 
school food fight. Everybody had a ball 
at the rock ’n roll science fiction film, a 
kinky favorite. Tissue, rice and water 
from squirt guns made a mess, but it was 
easily cleaned away after the fun. 


Thank you for helping 


by Donna Nolan 

I would like to thank all of those involv- 
ed for making the Rocky Horror Picture 
Show a huge success. Without your en- 
thusiasm and dedication the entire pro- 
ject would not have gone over as 
smoothly as it did. This was a good ex- 
ample for Northern Essex students that 


Roger Daltrey’s 


‘Raging Moon’ 


life after academics is not dead. The 
following people deserve a standing 
Ovation. 

Louis Schleier, Laurie Colbert, Michael 
Walsh, Brian Bickford, Karin Frank, Lin- 
da Houle-Briggs, Ed Webb, Tom Iacobuc- 
ci, Tom Ellis, Julie Perkins, Laura 
Deroian, and Jack Demer. 


of the best drummers in rock and roll to- 
day, most notably Roger Taylor of Queen, 
Stewart Copeland of The Police and Carl 
Palmer of Asia. 


‘The proceeds from the song will go to the Band Aid Relief Fund.’ 


by Mike Adams 

Roger Daltrey’s latest effort is an 
album entitled Under a Raging Moon. It 
features songs written by Peter Town- 
send, Bryan Adams and John Parr. 

The title track is a tribute to Keith 
Moon, the late drummer of The Who. It 
was written by John Parr and Julia 
Downes and features drum solos by some 


The first song released from the album 
was ‘‘After the Fire.” The proceeds from 
the song will go to the Band Aid Relief 
Fund. It was written by Townsend. 

The album should continue doing weil 
in the stores and on the charts. Fans of 
The Who will not be disappointed by this 
latest release by their former lead singer. 
It should create many new fans for Roger 
Daltrey. 


LET THE 


CHILD WITHIN YOU 


HAVE ITS FUN 


PLAY THE NEW ADULT GAME 
OMA VIN ALS 


(The mature version of ‘‘hide and seek’’) 


2 FIELDS IN SALEM, MA. 
FOR INFORMATION CALL: TOM ROY (617) 774-8299 


The Cult’s old wave 


By Faith Benedetti, guest music critic 


You’ve got to leave it to those crafty 
Brits. Every single time we start to think 
that the latest musical trend is starting 
to lose a little of its fizzle, they just cook 
something new up to satisfy the tren- 
dites. It happened just when we were 
starting to tire of punk. Ditto ska, new 
romanticism, etc. This year’s phenom is 
the resurgence of ... ready? . . 
psychedelia. With it come the penchants 
for Eastern mysticism, radicalism, and 
crushed velvet bell-bottoms. Yep, it’s the 
swingin’ sixties all over again. 

Neo-psychedelia guitar 

The band at the forefront of all this neo- 
psychedelia is The Cult. Like their con- 
temporaries The Sisters of Mercy and 
The Smiths, The Cult rely on extemely 
heavy guitar work to make up the 
backbone of their sound. While S.O.M. 
take a more reverberant, bass-oriented 
approach, and the Smiths a more acoustic 
one, the Cult set out to make their mark 
with stinging guitar assaults. Their first 
album, Love, on Sire Records displays 
this quite well. 

The album’s first single, ‘‘She Sells 
Sanctuary,” is as close to perfect as 
something labeled ‘psychedelic’ can get. 
Starting off with the plucking of strings 
on a single guitar, the tune assumes it’s 
hollor eerie quality immediately. Then 
drums, bass and vocals jump in. It’s loud, 
abrasive, and calls for some violent 
dancing. 

Side two’s ‘“‘Revolution” is slower, more 
melodic, almost dreamy. Also on side two, 
“Phoenix” summons up that nasty, howl- 


Ozzy com 


by Philip B. Corey 
Flying high again 

The new Ozzy Osbourne album is out 
and titled ‘‘The Ultimate Sin.’’ Simply 
put, this album is a metal masterpiece. 
Osbourne, along with guitarist Jake E. 
Lee has added new band members, Ran- 
dy Castillo on drums and Phil Soussan on 
bass guitar, producing what might be 
considered a metal classic. 

The songwriting team of Osbourne and 
Lee has come around and is starting to 
click. All one has to do is listen to songs 
like “‘Fool Like You”’ and “Lightning 
Strikes.’’ Not only have the songs come 
along well, but also the band really can 


,our mothers scream, 
‘down!’’ Wonderful. 


ing, throbbing drone that we remember 
so well from listening to AOR radio as 
kids. Evocative of early Jefferson 
Airplane or Iron Butterfly, it’s those elec- 
tric guitar wails and screams that made 
“Turn that noise 


The Cult members 

Vocalist for The Cult is Ian Astbury, 
a gaunt lad with flowing ebony tresses 
and large haunted eyes. At times, his 
vocals are no more than _in- 
distinguishable, tormented screams. He’s 
more of a punk than a hippie. On all 
guitars is William Duffy, with talented 
fingers and a peroxided Billy Idol-ish hair 
style. Then there’s Jamie Stewart, who 
takes care of bass, keyboards and strings. 
Mary Brzezicki, of Scottish band Big 
Country, played drums on the album, 
while the Cult are still auditioning for a 
drummer. 

While The Cult, et al. are following 
rules and formats that were created for 
them 20 years ago, and have yet to break 
an new ground musically, it is entirely 
conceivable that they might just be har- 
binger of things to come. When novelist 
Ken Kesey and his band of Merry 
Pranksters, Jimi Hendrix, and Timothy 
Leary did their part in the flowering of 
the original psychedelic age, who thought 
that they’d end up as role models for a 
new breed of consciousness-aware youth? 
But witness the returning fads of paisley, 
peace symbols, and LSD. And bands like 
the Cult. 

Like, I’d say it’s pretty groovy. 


mits sin 


play them up. 

Lee’s guitar playing is awesome and he 
seems to be settled into his role as writing 
partner and musician. Ozzy’s voice is in 
good condition and sounds as good as it 
did ten years ago in his Black Sabbath 
days. He has a really strong nuclear 
theme for this album. 


The artwork on the cover was done by 
Boris who also does the excellent covers 
for Molly Hatchet. 

“The Ultimate Sin” is a must for any 
Osbourne fan or just a heavy metal lover. 
Ozzy should be on tour this spring and 
summer. To see him is a must. 


Rock with Dave and Bob 


by Ed McCann 

_ Rock of Ages is a dynamic rock and roll 
DJ duo — with Dave McCartin and Bob 
Breton — who happen to be students at 
Northern Essex. The long-time friends 
have more sparkle than a freshly crack- 
ed bottle of champagne. 

The two went into business in June of 
1983. McCartin says, “I have always lov- 
ed music and one day out of the blue my 
parents told me to clean out my bank ac- 
count and buy what I needed.” 

Money was tight as Dave and Bob 
started their business venture, but they 
went for quality equipment and business 
cards. ‘“‘If you buy garbage, you get paid 
garbage, so it was important for us to get 


‘good equipment and the latest records,” 


McCartin says. 

They started out doing CYO dances for 
St. Michael’s Parish in Lowell. They still 
do shows there, raising a lot of revenue 
at the big school dance each month. 

Asked how they happened to choose 
the name Rock of Ages, McCartin says, 


MUSIC FOR 


BOB BRETON 
WINDHAM, N.H. 
(603) 889-4584 


Rock of Ages Productions 


ALL OCCASIONS 


“The rock group Def Leppard was 
lighting up the record charts that spring 
and we took one of their singles. 

Now that they are out of ‘‘the 
poorhouse,’’ they plan to expand and 
begin to do weddings. 

They say there’s no problem with their 
high voltage sound — they like a wide 
range of music so they can reach people 
of all ages - that’s how they define Rock 
of Ages. “I don’t think hearing the bride 
cut the cake will cramp our style too 
much,” they say. 


Both McCartin and Breton have shows 
at WRAZ, campus radio station, but 
because of conflicting schedules, each 
must produce his own show. Breton is in- 
to music himself. He plays the guitar, the 
drums and is starting to ‘‘mingle with the 
keyboards.”’ 


Rock of Ages is a class act that pro- 
vides power and punch to the dance floor. 
No doubt Bob and Dave will continue to 
crank out the hits. 


DAVE McCARTIN 
LOWELL, MA. 
(617) 453-8924 


Campus news 


by Susan T. Bradley 

What is defamation? How has the 
danger of libel suits affected freedom of 
the press? What are the differences in 
libel suits filed by public persons versus 
private citizens? These and other complex 
issues were addressed in a talk given by 
Dr. Mary Harada to the Journalism I and 
II classes March 6. 

Dr. Harada, chairperson of NECC’s 
history department, earned her doctorate 
at Boston University. Among the courses 
she teaches are Civil Rights and Liberties, 
U.S. Constitutional Law and Women and 
the Law. 

Defamation is defined as a false state- 
ment that damages a person’s reputation. 
Libel is a written defamatory statement. 
Dr. Harada explained that newspapers 
printing defamatory statements can be 
held accountable if the statement is 
false. This is covered in the area of torts 
in civil law which require that resonable 
care be exercised to prevent het as to the 
other person. 


Changes in libel laws 

Harada explained the U.S. Supreme 
Court began to reshape tort laws regar- 
ding libel in 1964 with the New York 
Times v. Sullivan case. The Times had 
published an advertisement which im- 
plied that the Montgomery, Alabama 
police department was incompetent in 
handling civil rights demonstrations. 
Public Safety Commissioner Sullivan 
took offense and filed suit claiming 
defamation of character. 

The Alabama courts awarded Sullivan 
$1.5 million, a decision sustained in the 
appellate courts. 

. The Supreme Court ruled, however, 
that the burden of proof is on the public 
official, and the constitutional guarantees 
of free press prevent public officials from 
collecting damages unless they can prove 
reckless disregard for the truth along 
with malicious intent. Sullivan did not get 
a eent. 

Dr. Harada cited the recent case of 
John Lakian who sued the Boston Globe 
for defamation. The court ruled against 
Lakian because he was not able to show 
the Globe was guilty of malice. 

Private citizen libel 

In the Gertz v. Robert Welch case, the 
Supreme Court expanded its rulings from 
public officials to public persons. Robert 
Welch wrote an article for ‘‘American 
Opinion” magazine claiming that At- 
torney Gertz was in the midst of a com- 
munist plot to discredit local law enforce- 
ment agencies while defending a Chicago 
policeman accused of murder. 


Course number Course name 


Applications now being received for 


Transfer Into The 


Haverhill Campus 


Spring 1986 Semester, March 24 — May 16 
Second Eight Week (Mini Session) 


Mondays and Wednesdays 
(Courses meet from 2:40 to 5:10 p.m. unless otherwise noted) 


For Further information, Call 617-437-3667 


The magazine had made no attempt to 
verify its information or print a retrac- 
tion. The Supreme Court ruled that Gertz 
should be considered a private individual 
and was more vulnerable to injury. He did 
not have to prove actual malice and 
therefore deserved damages. 

“New rules for private citizens dictate 
that one must demonstrate that state- 
ment is false and the media negligent,”’ 
Dr. Harada said. “In order to collect 
damages one must show proof of the ex- 
tent of the damage, e.g. reputation.” 

She emphasized that in order.to collect 
punitive damages, the behavior of the 
negligent party must be so inexcusable 
that he must be fined to teach a lesson 
and preclude such future actions. In tort 
cases, the punitive damages are award- 
ed to the victim. “The difficulty in 
establishing malice is enormous,” Dr. 
Harada concluded. 

In 1979, the Supreme Court ruled that 
a public figure has the right to inquire in- 
to the reporter’s state of mind (Herbert 
v. Lando) Barry Lando produced a seg- 
ment on ‘‘60 Minutes” which described 
Col. Anthony Herbert’s allegations of ar- 
my misconduct in Vietnam. Herbert fil- 
ed suit and the court ruled that since he 
was a libel plaintiff and a public figure, 
he could impound documents and tapes 
from CBS. 

Results of libel suits 

“Most of libel suits won’t go far 
because most suits revolve around a few 
false statements,’’ says Dr. Harada. ‘‘If 
the gist of the story is true, a few factual 
errors in a paragraph are not grounds for 
libel.’’ Libel suits are extremely costly 
and the threat of libel suits has a chilling 
effect on newspapers, she explained. 

An increasing concern has been the 
issue of invasion of privacy. There is no 
specific section in the Constitution 
guaranteeing right to privacy. 

The primary case began in 1967 with 
Time, Inc v. Hill, which dealt with a whole 
family’s “‘true privacy.’ The Hills had 
been held hostage in their home by 
escaped convicts in 1952 for several days, 
The story gained national notoriety and 
was the subject of a play called “The 
Desperate Hours’’ by Joseph Hayes. 
“Life” magazine did a spread on the play 
and was subsequently sued by The Hills 
for invasion of privacy. 

They did not recover damages because 
the Supreme Court held that the story in 
“Life” was accurate and that the media 
had the right to print true, newsworthy 
stories under the First Amendment. 

There are also many more problems 
with the government’s use of prior 


Credit hours 


MA0030-30 Basic Algebra 3 credits 
MA5500-30 Intermediate Algebra 3 credits 
PS1101-30 Introduction to Psychology 3 credits 
AC6601-30 Introduction to Accounting 4 credits 
(2:40-4:40 p.m.) 
EN0401-30 Reading Strategies 3 credits 
MU0803-90 Class Piano (2-4 p.m. Monday 1 credit 
MU0803-91 Class Piano (3-5 p.m. Wednesday) 1 credit 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 
(Classes meet from 2:40 to 5:10 p.m.) 
S03321-30 Introduction to Sociology 3 credits 
EN4401-30 English Composition I 3 credits 
EN4400-30 Basic Writing 3 credits 
H1I9913-30 U.S. History I 3 credits 
MK6678-30 Marketing 3 credits 
SL6673-30 Word Processing 3 credits 
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q Kos 


restraint in censoring publication of of- 


ficial documents. The Supreme Court — 
struck down a government attempt to ‘ 
prevent the Pentagon Papers, (the 


government’s handling of the military) 
from being printed by the New York 
Times and Washington Post. The Court 
felt there was no justification for a gag 
order unless material is top security 
information. 


judge can recotamend ch sing | 
cannot mandate closure. 


to obtain access 6 seal i i ri 
fidavits. They claimed it hi 
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press the right to know when public 


‘The court ruled against Lakian because he was not able to show a 
the Globe was guilty of malice.’ 


Dr. Harada spoke of the problems of 
the press in being barred from pre-trial 
hearings. This practice began with the 
Gannett Co. v. Depasquale case (1979) 
when the press was barred by Judge 


Depasquale in order to ensure the defen- © 


dant a fair trial. 

Harada said a Massachusetts statute 
mandating juvenile victims of sex crimes 
have the right to a closed trial was struck 
down by the Supreme Court because a 


agers 
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bodies meet. 


The biggest problems today lie with the. 5-- 
mass computer data available to the __ 
public. This is a difficult area in the in- 
vasion of privacy and warrants close ae 


watch by everyone in this era. 


When asked how she thinks the law will 
look upon libel cases against the media 
in the future, Dr. Harada concluded, ‘It — 
looks like it will be in favor of the media. 
It will be harder to sue. Time will Leafy i 
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Haverhill, MA 378-6186 


HARRY ROBINSON, INTERPRETER training student, listens to Jan Montero 
from Hogan Berry Regional Center in Danvers during Job Fair.— Fred Samia photo. 


eat COOPERATIVE EDUCATION STAFF: Leigh Moscato, work study; Cheryl Beau- 


doin, secretary; Jan Sullivan Curtis, job development; Abbott Rice, director; and Alex- 


ander Lawn, employment interviewer. 


— Fred Samia photo. 


Counseling center briefs 


A new community service at the college 
is the North Essex Health Resource 
Center which offers consultation and 
referral for coping every Wednesday from 
11 a.m. -2 p.m. or by appointment at the 
counseling office in the student center. 

Students may go for help in dealing 

- with life’s transitions, stress manage- 
ment, creative problem-solving, goal set- 
ting, assertiveness training, issues of loss, 
relationship issues, parental effec- 
tiveness, increased self-awareness and 
professional development for human ser- 
vice providers. ; 

For more information, call 374-3790. 

. SKK 

_ The Lawrence Education Employment 
Project is offering a new community ser- 
vice at the Lawrence Public Library, third 
floor. A bilingual counselor from the 
Lawrence Mental Health Center is pre- 
sent Thursdays, 6-8 p.m., by appoint- 
ment, to discuss adjustment to United 
States culture, life’s problems, family pro- 
blems, relationships, sense of loss, self- 
confidence, understanding yourself and 
future goals. . 

The services are confidential. For more 
information, call 683-4283 or 683-4259. 
xk kk 

The series of workshops for making 
career decisions continues. The schedule 
is as follows: Wednesdays, March 26 and 
April 2, 2-4 p.m.; Tuesdays, April 8 and 
15, 9:30-11:30 a.m.; Thursdays, April ‘17 
and 24, 2-4 p.m.; Wednesday, May 7 and 
14, 2-4 p.m.; Thursday, May 22 and 29, 
2-4 p.m. 

A workshop on resume writing is set for 
Monday, April 7, noon-1 p.m. and one on 
interviewing Monday, April 14, noon-1 
p-m. One of job search strategies 
workshops will be Monday, April 28, 
noon-1 p.m. 

The workshops are presented by M.J. 
Pernaa, coordinator of career develop- 
ment. To sign up, call 374-3790 or visit 
the counseling center, college center. 

xk kk 
Career counseling for the division of 


continuing education students is 
available with John Scuto. He may be 
seen on a drop-in basis at the continuing 
education office, applied science building, 
Wednesdays from 6-6:45 p.m. Counseling 
is also available for DCE students by ap- 
pointment evenings in the counseling of- 
fice, student center. 


Behavioral Science faculty members 
are available for personal counseling. To 
schedule an appointment, check at the 
counseling center, room F118, college 
center. 

The counselor’s schedules for appoint- 
ments are Jim Bradley, Tuesday, 11-12; 
Bill O’Rourke, Tuesday, 12-1; Paula 
Strangie, Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, 11-12 and Tuesday, 3-4; John Whit- 
tle, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
9-10. Peter Flynn is available as a backup 
to these counselors. 

The schedules listed are flexible. If you 
wish to see a personal counselor at times 
not indicated, please check at the counsel- 
ing office to make other arrangements. 
Faculty offer support, referral service 

To learn about preventative measures 
for student grievances, family concerns 
or local law enforcement and court issues, 
you may see Cindy Crivaro, behavioral 
science teacher. Crivaro is not a lawyer, 
but has earned her master’s degree in 
criminal justice. She has done extensive 
research and would like to be helpful to 
students with legal questions and con- 
cerns. She may be seen by appointment 


‘only, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 


10-11. 

To talk about parenting, Sandra 
DeVellis, child psychology instructor and 
co-director of a day care center, is 
available Monday, 8:30-9 and 10-11; 
Wednesday, 8:30-9 and 10-11, Thursday, 
8-9 and Friday, 8:30-9 in room C370. 

DeVellis is a single parent. She enjoys 
sharing experiences with other parents. 
She is also available for counseling and 
support parenting problems. 


REPRESENTATIVES SPEAK AT the Co-op Job Fair _ 


Co-op has job fair March 5 


Northern Essex Community College is 
hosting a job fair on April 30 in the 
student center from 9:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 

There is space still available for 
employers interested in participating. A 
$15 registration fee allows employers ac- 
cess to table space, a sign identifying the 
business, resume referral service, oppor- 
tunity to contact prospective employees. 

While the job fairs are primarily geared 
toward developing connections between 
Northern Essex students and area 
employers, the public is welcome. 

The majority of recruiters will be look- 
ing to hire candidates who will graduate 
in June of 1986 and plan to seek full-time 
employment. Some part-time summer 
positions will be available. Interested job 
seekers are advised to bring a resume 
along, detailing past work experience and 


The Cooperative Education and Job 
Placement Office hosted over 20 area 
employers at its job fair Wednesday, 
March 5, at the student center. 

Students were able to talk with a large 
variety of employers about jobs. Kinds of 
positions available included those of 
secretary, radiological technician, word 
processor, medical transcriptionist, X-ray 
technician, security guard, sales person, 
nurse, retailer, waiter/waitress, book- 
keeper and counselor. 

Represented at the fair were New Eng- 
land Deaconess Hospital, First Security 
Services, Herbalife International, St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Manpower Temporary 
Services, Denny’s, Friendly Ice Cream, 
Sullivan and Cogliano, Contech, Hogan 
Berry Regional Center, Army National 
Guard, AID, Inc., Health Care Inc., 
Tac/Temps, Burns International Securi- 
ty, Adams Russell, Noevir, Papa Gino’s, 
Alaimo Associates, Beverly Hospital and 
Office Specialists. 
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education. 


Essex at 374-3670. 


It’s not where 
you ve been, but 
where you re going 
that makes the 

difference. f 


A’ if where you're going demands 
resourcefulness, intellect, or a 
hunger for truth, consider today’s liberal 
arts education at Suffolk University. 

We offer smaller classes, convenient 
downtown Boston location, more personal 
attention, “open door” accessibility to faculty 
and staff, and lower tuition than other major 
universities in New England. 

At Suffolk, you can develop cammunica- 
tion, analytical, and management skills. Learn 
to solve problems, recognize opportunities, 
and handle life situations as they come your 
way. Now, and in the future. 

You'll learn from some of the best minds in a 
mathematics, computer technology, communications, biol- 


ogy, economics, education, sociology, and many other fields. 


To find out how good you really are, or how far you can 
really go, find out more about Suffolk University’s College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. Use the coupon below or call our 
Admissions Office at 723-4700, ext. 71. 
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For more information on the job fair, 
contact the Co-op Ed. office at Northern 
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Variety of colleges, organizations 
will attend women’s conference. 


(Continued from page one) 


The following colleges and universities 
will be represented at the Tenth Annual 
Conference. 

Bentley College 
Boston University 
Central Connecticut State University 
Clark University 
Emmanuel College 
Goddard College 
Ithaca College 
Massasoit Community College 
New England high schools 
Northern Essex Community College 
Radcliffe College 
Simmons College 
University of Lowell 
University of Maine 
University of Massachusetts 
University of New Hampshire 
University of Southern Maine 
University of Vermont 
Vermont College of Norwich University 
Wellesley College 


Parnassus 
recruits 


by Larry Ferris 

Attention all creative NECC students. 
If you are talented in drawing, 
photography, art, or writing, then Par- 
nassus, NECC’s literary magazine, is 
looking for you. 

Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, faculty ad- 
viser, would like to see many contribu- 
tions for the upcoming edition of the 
magazine. Hope-McCarthy, along with a 
staff of ten students, will pick out the 
best material received and publish it in 
Parnassus. 

She says all students’ work is encour- 
aged. Prose, poetry, art, photographs are 
welcome. 

If you have written any poems, essays, 
or short stories in your Comp I or Comp 
II class, and you think they’re good, don’t 
hesitate to submit them. 

You can expect to find all student work 

.in Parnassus. There are no faculty 
members or other outside. sources 
‘publishing materials in Parnassus. It con- 
sists entirely of the work of the students 

If you are interested in submitting any 
material, bring it to the Parnassus box 
outside room C-360, or to either Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy or Catherine Sanderson 


Wheelock College 
Western Connecticut State University 


Other Organizations 
Alliance of Independent Scholars 

Alice James Books 
Boston Urban Action Resource Center 
Boston Women’s Health Book Collective 

Community Action Committee 
Cape Cod 
Gay and Lesbian Defense Committee 
Massachusetts Health Action Alliance 
Massachusetts Senior Action Council 
Ribe Research 
Schlesinger Library 
Southern African Support/Coalition 
Sojourner House — 
United Methodist Church 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom 
Women of Colors Unified 
Women’s Theological Center 
YWCA’s. 


MAYOR KEVIN SULLIVAN is guest of 
honor at president’s luncheon Feb. 28. 
— Courtesy of Lawrence Eagle Tribune. 


in office C-349. 


The deadline for submitting material is , 


March 14. 


British evacuate March 17 
— Redcoats leave Boston 


by Brian Smith 

If we were to ask 100 NECC students 
about the importance of March 17, the 
overwhelming response would be “St. 
Patrick’s Day” or “‘the first day of spring 
break.” One or two would say ‘“‘Evacua- 
tion Day,” but not really know what it is 
or why it is important enough to make the 
school calendar. 

March 17 is formally known as British 
Evacuation Day because this is when, in 
1776, the British troops were forced to 
flee Boston. 


Help Wanted 


NANNIES — Students, enjoy family fun and make new 
friends. We are looking for caring, good-spirited, mature 
individuals who enjoy being responsive to infants, 
children and school age youngsters while parents are 
away at work or on vacation. Light responsibilities in 
a comfortable environment Excellent pay and family 
arrangements. You will be part of— and enjoy the pro- 
fessional support of — one of New England’s most 
respected home care and home health organizations. 
Call Sheila at (617) 689-0552 or (617) 374-7080. 


Howe retreats 

From April 19, 1775, the day of the 
“shot heard around the world,” through 
July 4, 1776, when independence was 
declared, the most important day in the 
first time ef the American Revolution was 
March 17, when Washington drove Ma- 
jor General William Howe to the safety 
of the British fleet which sailed for 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Boston is crucial 
During this phase of the war, Boston 
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BETSY ROSE to entertain at Women’s Cotifereads S Apel 2. 


Continued from page two — Sullivan 


The mayor said the city’s two major 
liabilities to progress over the last cou- 
ple of decades — the old mills and the 
Merrimack River — as now being two of 
its biggest assets. 


He supported this belief with the fact — 


that alot of the vacant mills have spawn- 
ed many new, smaller companies, a 
museum and more importantly, the new 
hotel. slated for some of the vacant, 


~ downtown mill space. It’s an ambitious 


effort to turn a century-old vacant mill 
into a luxury hotel. 


The Marriott Corporation will be under- 
taking this project, bringing the expertise 
used in designing the Marriott Long 
Wharf Hotel on Boston's waterfront. 

The mayor also points out all the 
restoration of land along the Merrimack 
River, which has resulted in some very: 
scenic urban parks. 


Many problems to face 
The mayor has ambitious plans for the 
rebirth of Lawrence. He balances these 
with a profound sense of the size and dif- 
ficulty of the task he has before him. 


was the most important city to the 
British. Knowing this, General 
Washington, who had just recently been 
appointed commander of the army, took 
every precaution to strengthen the 
defenses in Boston. 
He fortified Dorchester Heights, which 
towered above Boston to the south. Howe 
realized that, with enemy artillery on the 
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368 Main Street 
Groveland, Mass. 018384 


617-372-3085 
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He talked candidly ofthe problemshe 
faces with those present at the luncheon. yey 
Among them is leading a city that was 
not too long ago almost 100 percent 
descendant of European immigrants 2 ea 
is now almost one-fifth Hispanic. = = 

Another is coping with 2,000, ,000 
square feet of vacant mill space. A total 
of 16,000 people i is on the welfare roll 
out of a population of 60,000. 
households than any | city of its siz n tk 
country are headed by Bhi poe pel 


Housing and economic development a1 es 
on top Sullivan’s priority list. But heis 
quick to add that the whole program of eee 
prosperity must rest on education. == 

He wants not only to bring in a 
prestigious college like Emerson, but iG 
also focus on improving public education’ 
in the city, and getting the parents more 4 
involved. mh 

‘TI want education tobeoneofourbig- 
gest assets in Lawrence, and I'd like to id 
see Northern Essex lead the way,” the =— 
mayor said. Meo 


hill, he could not stay in the city. His ar- 
my and those loyal to the king, atotalof 
8,000, left on a fleet of about 30 ships. 

In Massachusetts, it was the end of an 
era. When the fleet sailed away, Boston 
at last stood free from the burden of its Py 
struggle with Britain. Massachusetts and co ee 
its city were never again to be the scene ne Tia 
of war. 4 
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DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL AID Dick 
Pastor. — File photo. 
___ Each year the Office of Financial Aid 
= receives numerous requests about finan- 
cial aid sources other than the need bas- 
ed federal, state, and college funds. 
_ Scholarships for attendance at 
y oc. Essex include the Northern 


_ Scholarship, The James P. Rurak 
__ Memorial Scholarship, Northern Essex 
_ Faculty Association Scholarships, the 
_ Francis Bevilacqua Scholarship, and the 
B. J. Coppola Scholarship. Information 
about these scholarships and others is 
listed below. Applications for these 
ae _ scholarships are available in late spring, 
_ or as otherwise indicated, for attendance 
the following September. 
: 2 _ Other state sources include the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare for students 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
hildren (AFDC) and General Relilef reci- 
vients, and the Division of Employment 
cI ity | for students currently receiving 
aployment benefits, or hole benefits 
foe.’ In addition, there are foan programs 
that you may want to consider. One is the 
- Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) which 
has an 8 percent interest rate and is 
q Sy oe repaid starting 6 months after you leave 
school at the rate of at least $50 per 
month. Students must pass a needs test 
____ if their family income is above $30,000 a 
_ year. Another loan program for those 
denied a GSL is the PLUS loan for 
4 ___ parents of dependent students and for in- 


dependent students. The PLUS loan is at 
a 12 percent interest rate with repayment 
_ starting immediately. 
B The deadline for priority consideration 
‘for the need based financial aid programs 
from Northern Essex is April 15. If you 
= have not already completed a 1986-87 
- Financial Aid Form you should do so 
immediately. 
Applications for summer school finan- 
: cial aid and summer work-study will be 
x sent to you in early April. You will need 


2 _to return the short form sent to you and 
ae have a 1986-87 FAF on file. 
bas If you have any questions, please stop 


% _ by the Office of Financial Aid at your con- 


IMR. MIKE’S 


Essex Community College Foundation - 


Bag full of scholarships 


venience, Room B-217 or call (617) 
374-3650. 

Aid programs for NECC students 

In addition to the need based aid pro- 
grams, the Office of Financial Aid is 
pleased to inform students about other 
scholarship opportunities available to 
NECC students. 

NECC Scholarship Awards 

A series of scholarships for the Fall 
1986 semester will be awarded based on 
achievement and financial need. The 
awards are for full tuition and are 
available in three categories: academic ex- 
cellence, athletic ability and distinctive 
contribution to high school, the college or 
the community. Students must be 
nominated by a faculty/staff member by 
March 28th. 

Award criteria: 

e Academic Excellence Award: 
Preference will be given to incoming 
students who graduate in the upper 
quarter of their high school class. Current 
Northern Essex students must have com- 
pleted 24 credits with a 3.00 GPA. 

e Athletic Ability Award: Preference 
will be given to students who 
demonstrate the characteristics of the 
student athlete. 

e Distinctive Contribution Award: 
Preference will be given to students who 
have demonstrated excellent leadership 
skills, a high level of achievement in 
extra-curricular activities, a creative abili- 
ty in the arts, drama, music, dance, or ser- 
vice to the community in any special 
manner. 

For further information contact the 
Financial Aid Office. 

NECC Alumni Association 

Each year the NECC Alumni Associa- 
tion makes a scholarship award to a cur- 
rent NECC student. Applications are 
usually available in the Financial Aid Of- 
fice in April or May. 

NECC Faculty Association Scholarship 

Seven scholarships will be awarded by 
the Faculty Association at the end of the 
Spring semester. One is the Francis P. 
Jarvis Memorial Scholarship in the 
amount of $250. One is the Charles Foster 
Memorial Scholarship in the amount of 
$150. To be eligible for a Faculty 
Association Scholarship, a student must 
have completed at least one semester in 
a regular degree-granting curriculum at 
NECC, have a cumulative grade average 
above 3.0, and be recommended by a 
member of the Faculty Association. Ap- 
plications are usually available in April 
or May. 

NECC Foundation Scholarship 

NECC Foundation Scholarships of 
$300 each will be awarded at the end of 
the Spring or Fall semester. Each award 
may be used in the following semester at 
Northern Essex Community College. To 
be eligible for a NECC Foundation 
Scholarship, a student must have com- 
pleted two semesters in a regular degree 
— granting curriculum, have completed 
at least 30 credits with a cumulative 
grade point average of 3.5 or above, be 
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trom the Prime Service Area of NECC, 
and be recommended by a faculty of 
NECC. Applications are available in 
March with a deadline of June for Fall 
and December for Spring semester. 
Bevilacqua Scholarship 

The scholarship will be awarded annual- 
ly on the basis of merit to at least two 
students at Northern Essex Community 
College. Those receiving the scholarships 
must have demonstrated involvement in 
public service, be planning a career in 
public service and must be planning to at- 
tend NECC in the fall semester after hav- 
ing completed at least 24 credits. In ad- 
dition, they must have maintained at 
least a 3.0 average and must have resid- 
ed in Haverhill for at least 3 years. 
Awards are one-half tuition. Applications 
are available in March. 
The Jake Rurak Memorial Scholarship 

The purpose of the Memorial Scholar- 
ship is to honor the memory of James P. 
Rurak, his efforts as a State Senator in 
establishing Northern Essex Community 
College, and his contributions to the peo- 
ple of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. The scholarship program 
has been established to provide funds for 
educational opportunities at Northern 
Essex Community College for students 
interested in a career in community or 
public service. Each award will be the 
equivalent of the full-time day resident 
tuition. 


‘The purpose of the Jake Rurak 


Memorial Scholarship is to 
honor the memory of a man 
whose efforts as a state senator 
helped establish Northern 
Essex Community College.’ 


To be considered for this scholarship, 


‘a student must demonstrate a commit-. 


ment to public or community service and 
have completed 24 credits with a 2.0 cum- 
mulative grade point average prior to the 
semester in which the award will be 
received. 

Applications will be available in early 
April in the Office of Financial Aid. 

Betty Jo Coppola Scholarship 

This scholarship, made to a day nurs- 
ing student, is based on academic perfor- 
mance in combination with financial need. 
The award is for full tuition. Applications 
are available in early April. 

Anonymous Scholarship Award 

A $250 annual award is made to a 
second year full-time day nursing stu- 
dent. This award is to be made by the col- 
lege on the basis of financial need and 
academic performance. The only applica- 
tion necessary is the Financial Aid form. 
The Kerrie Newcomb Memorial 

Scholarship 

This $100 award is made to a Criminal 
Justice student who has completed 24 
credits with a cumulation point average 
of 2.0 at the end of Spring semester and 
is planning to return to NECC im the Fall. 
Applications will be available: in the 
Financial Aid Office in early April. 
The Technical Training Foundation 

Scholarship 

This foundation offers multiple scholar- 
ships to low income, disadvantaged 
(minority/immigrant) students who are 
studying applied sciences and engineer- 
ing. Each scholarship will be made for 
$500. Preference will be given to residents 
of the Greater Lawrence/Merrimack 
Valley area. 

The Office of Financial Aid will have 
applications in mid-May. 

Haverhill School Committe 

Each June, the “Haverhill School Com- 
mittee’ is privileged to award several 
substantial scholarships to its high school 
graduates who are studying at the college 
level. The funds are made available under 
the following scholarship programs: 
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Bradford 


Caleb Dustin Hunking College Scholar- 
ship, Caleb Dustin Hunking Practical 
School Scholarship, Caleb Dustin Hunk- 
ing Foreign Scholarship, Clara Luella 
Hunking College Scholarshin for Girls. 
Herbert A. Chase Scholarship, Nicholas 
C. Johnson Fund Award, R. Elaine 
Croston Scholarship Award. 

Applications are available in the Finan- 
cial Aid Office in April or May. 


City of Lowell Scholarship Grants 

There will be a total of eight (8) two- 
year scholarship grants for eligible 
students who are entering freshman 
classes in September at the participating 
community colleges. The scholarship 
award is for $300 a year while the student 
attends college. 

Applications are available in the Finan- 
cial Aid Office in April. 

Career Education Incentive Grant 

The Department of Public Welfare in 
conjunction with the Board of Regents of- 
fers eligible AFDC and GR recipients the 
opportunity to register for a maximum of 
two courses per individual totaling up to 
eight credit hours. 

For further information, please contact 
your case worker at the Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Lung Association Scholarships 

The ‘‘American Lung Association” of 
Essex County is currently accepting ap- 
plications for the 1986 Pettingill Fund 
Scholarships. Four $500 Health Career 
scholarships will be awarded. 

The purpose of the Pettingill Scholar- 
ship Fund is to further the education of 
physicians, nurses, respiratory 
therapists, and others interested in the 
prevention and treatment of lung disease. 

Applicants must be permanent 
residents in the area served by the 
“American Lung Association” of Essex 
County. The deadline for completed ap- 
plications is April 1, 1986. Applications 
are available in the Office of Financial 
Aid. 

Massachusetts National Guard Tuition 
Waiver Program 

The Massachusetts Legislature has ap- 
proved a Tuition Exemption Program for 
all members of the Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard at all Community Colleges, 
State Colleges, and Massachusetts 
Universities. The College Officer Recruit- 
ment Program now offers a chance to 
earn a commission along with these tui- 
tion assistance benefits. For more infor- 
mation on the complete range of benefits 
and opportunities available to college 
students in the Army National Guard, 
contact your local Guard recruiter today, 
or call 617-465-9172. 

Air Force ROTC College Scholarship 
Program (CSP) 

Application: made during “‘freshman”’ 
year in college. 

Criteria: 

(1) Must be enrolled in Air Force ROTC 
to apply. 

(2) Must take the Air Force Officer’s 
Qualifying Test. 

(3) Must pass an Air Force physical 
examination. 

(4) Must have a collegiate grade point 
average of at least 2.5. 

Academic majors: primarily technical; 
however, scholarships are available in the 
Navigator and Missile Operations career 
fields regardless of academic major. For 
additional information contact ROTC at 
459-9301. 

The Army ROTC Scholarship 

You may be eligible for a two year Ar- 
my ROTC scholarship if you are in- 
terested in the U.S. Army and have com- 
pleted one or two years of college or have 
equivalent credit. Applicants must have 
at least two years (for a two-year scholar- 
ship) remaining in an approved bac- 
calaureate degree program. 

To apply for this scholarship, contact 


Captain David W. Hamon, (617): 
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Lady Knights scoop championship 


GIRL’S BASKETBALL COACH Andrea Woodbury, President John Dimitry and 
team captain, Debbie Bannon admire MCCAC championship trophy. 


by John Foley 

After finishing one of its best seasons 
ever, the Northern Essex women’s 
basketball team topped it off by winning 
the Massachusetts Community College 
Athletic Conference (MCCAC) champion- 
ship this past week. 

The Lady Knights finished first in the 
conference’s East division, earning them 
a spot in the MCCAC post-season 
tournament. 


The top two finishers in the East and 
the top two finishers in the West are the 
four teams that battle it out of the state 
championship in the post-season tourney. 

The ladies eliminated Greenfield in first 
round action by a score of 72-52. Missie 
Bantz tossed in a team high 23 points, 
while Michelle Hart-Miller added 19. 

This victory pushed them into the 
championship game against Quinsiga- 
mond, where they squeaked out an ex- 


Ueberroth edict irks 


by Greg Drogos 

On Feb. 28 Baseball Commissioner 
Peter Ueberroth announced his decision 
regarding major-league baseball players’ 
involvement with drugs. The announce- 
ment focused primarily on those involv- 
ed in the Pittsburgh trial of caterer Cur- 
tis Strong. 


Edict suspends seven 

The edict will suspend seven players — 
Jeff Leonard, Joaquin Andujar, Keith 
Hernandez, Dave Parker, Enos Cabell, 
Dale Berra, and Lonnie Smith — for one 
year unless they agree to donate 10 per- 
cent of their 1986 salary to drug 
rehabilitation programs in their 


Boggs feels 


by Gregg Caristinos 

For the second time in as many years, 
Wade Boggs has gone to arbitration. Last 
year, Boggs couldn’t reach an agreement 
with Red Sox management, so he decid- 
ed to let an arbitrator rule on how much 
he should earn. He was awarded what he 
was asking for, $1 million. 


After hitting a league leading average 
of .351, Boggs was hoping to ink a long 
term deal with the Red Sox. 
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hometowns. They are to provide 100 
hours of drug related community service, 
and agree to mandatory drug testing for 
the duration of their careers. 


Four others out for 60 days 

Four other players — Claudell 
Washington, Lee Lacy, Al Holland, and 
Larry Sorensen — will be suspended for 
60 days unless they contribute five per- 
cent of this year’s salary to drug pro- 
grams, donate 50 hours of community 
service, and agree to random drug testing 
for the rest of their careers. 


Random testing for others 
Ten other players, against whom insuf- 


‘kicked’ 


To arbitration 

Boggs and his agent had extensive 
talks with Sox General Manager Lou Gor- 
man during the off-season and came up 
with nothing. Boggs was asking for a no- 
trade clause in his contract, but Gorman 
wouldn’t give it to him. Boggs was even 
willing to take a cut in pay, but Gorman 
still refused, saying, “If we gave him a 
no-trade clause, that would mean 
everybody would want one.’’ When 
Boggs and his agent could not come to 
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citing 57 -54 emotion packed victory. 

The lead in this game changed hands 
many times, and the Lady Knights saw 
themselves trailing by two at the half. 

But, Coach Andrea (Knute Rockne) 
Woodbury was able to inspire her team 
enough at halftime to come out in the se- 
cond half and play some of its best defen- 
sive basketball of the season, holding the 
opposition to a single point during one 
10-minute stretch in that half. 

Leading by a point with under 10 
seconds remaining Dorriane Beckford 
sank two clutch free throws to put the 
Knights up by three. They held on from 
there to bring home the trophy as the 


Massachusetts State Community College 


champions. 


Mitchell denies ladies added success 

In the other post-season tournament, 
the NJCAA, the outcome was not as 
successful. 

In this prestigious invitational tourna- 
ment, the ladies found out that some kill 
joy had also invited old foe and number 
one team in the region, Mitchell Junior 
College. 

Mitchell brought with them their 6’7” 
center and 90-point per game average, 
and dashed the hopes of the ladies from 
Northern Essex of anymore post-season 
glory with a very forgettable 108-50 
victory. 

And now that’s forgotten, anyone 

desiring a closer look at the Lady’s 


MCCAC trophy will find it on display at — 


the gym. 


Men end year 21-7 


Men continue slide 


Although the men’s basketball team ~ 


enjoyed a fine year (21-7), they were 
unable to cash in on any post-season 
glory. 

They did not receive the coveted invita- 
tion to the NJCAA as they had hoped, 


and were unable to defend their title in ~ 


the Greater Boston tournament, losing a 
close game to Quincy. 

An example of just how bad the breaks 
have been going for the men through the 
tail end of the season came during pre- 
game warm-ups at the GBSCC. 

The team’s leading scorer, Dave Ant- 
zack, suffered a deep sliver in the middle 
finger of his shooting hand in a freak ac- 


cident as he scooped up a basketball off — 


a wooden bench. 


Looking to spring 
With the basketball season over, men’s 
Coach Mike Rowinski will begin prepar- 
ing for the spring baseball season. He is 
putting together a men’s team, and 
anyone interested should contact him in 
his office at the gym. 


Women’s Coach Andrea Woodbury will | 


be working with with athletic director 
Jack Hess putting together a women’s 
softball team. Anyone interested should 
contact either Hess or Woodbury. 


Players Associa 


ficient evidence was found linking them 
to drugs or who had had previous drug 
problems, must only agree to mandatory 
random testing to avoid suspensions. 
They are Dusty Baker, Gary Matthews, 
Vida Blue, Dickie Noles, Alan Wiggins, 


Derrel Thomas, Manny Sarmiento, Dar- _ 


ly Sconiers, Tim Raines, and Rod Scurry. 
Initial reactions by the involved players 
was mixed. Hernandez said he couldn’t 
understand the suspensions. Andujar ex- 
pressed surprise, while Cabell and Berra 
agreed to submit to the requirements. 


Grievance may be filed 
It is believed that the Players Associa- 
tion will file a grievance on behalf of all 


by arbitrat 


an agreement, they decided to let the ar- 
bitrator settle it. 


Highest pay ever arbitrated 

Boggs’ arbitration day was Friday, 
Feb. 28. He was asking for $1.85 million 
and the Sox’ were offering $1.375 million. 
Less than 24 hours later, Boggs received 
word that he had lost his arbitration and 
was awarded $1.375 million. Even though 
he had lost his case, he was still awarded 
the highest amount any ball player was 


the players. In the history of baseball, on- 


ly one drug suspension of an active ey 


without being contested. 


, 


NBA banbed Michael ie Richardson 
from the league when he tested positive- — 


ly for drugs for the third time. Meanwhile, 
the NFL announced that 57 of the more — 


than 300 college football players at their 
annual try-out in New Orleans were found 
to have traces of drugs in their systems. 


ion loss 


ever awarded in arbitration. 

The next day, Boggs said he is not bit- 
ter, but he did feel he was kicked while 
he was down. 

At this moment, Boggs is in Winter 
Haven, Fla. preparing for the 1986 
season. He says the hearing is over and 
he must concentrate on his game. Boggs 
said he will dedicate the 1986 season to 
winning a third American League batting 


title and to his sister, who has aie bei 


sclerosis. 
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Sports section becomes comic page 


by Paul Heffernan 
In the past, when we needed a quick 
smile or an occasional belly-laugh, we 


~ could reach for the daily paper and turn 


to the comics, the ‘“‘funny”’ pages. These 
days, in our search for the elusive belly- 
laugh, our fingers need walk no farther 
than the sports section. With just a lit- 


_ tle imagination, the sports section con- 


verts quickly into a comic section. 

Why search for Doonesbury when 
baseball commissioner Peter Ueberroth is 
dishing out the laugh lines on a daily 
basis? Ueberroth, with the able assistance 
of the sports press, re-invents the English 
language daily. I am still trying to find 
out what ‘‘suspension”’ and ‘“‘fine’’ mean 
in ‘“Ueberrese!”” 

Daily chuckle 

' The sports writers themselves need lit- 
tle assistance in providing a daily 


chuckle. The biggest fumble of the Super- 


: 


: 


a 


Bowl (Hype-without-end) was the way the 
Boston sports press fumbled the Patriot 
drug story. A personal incident, involv- 
ing another Patriot, caused the sports 
press to react like a group of Hollywood 
columnists. Patrick ($35M) Ewing, of the 
New York Knicks, has his personal life 
laid out in the sports section daily. 
The traditional burden of the sports 
writer has been to mythologize the sports 
hero. These days, there just isn’t much 


lf they can play you fora sucker, they will 


myth-making material out there. 


We are a sports-minded and sports- 
loving country, according the athlete a 
special niche in our society. He or she (the 
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athlete) stands above us, or apart from us, 
set off by an elusive combination of 
athletic ability and personal motivation. 
Athletes in this country acquire wealth, 


fame, and power, as a sort of American == 


divine right. It goes with the territory. 
Some sports figures do embody all the 
qualities we admire in an individual. 
Most, unfortunately, do not. 


Clean up the act 

Sports players and sports writers all 
need to clean up their respective acts, but 
not on the sports pages of our 
newspapers. Sports writers need not dig 
into any athlete’s private life to catch my 
attention. I don’t want or need to know 
what happened at the hotel after the 
game. I want to read about last night’s 
game, and not pronouncements about 
drug abuse and the endless invasions of 
privacy that permeate the sports section. 


I long for the day I can turn to Garfield 
for a laugh, and not the outfield. I want 
to know what Gary Trudeau is thinking, 
and not what Peter Ueberroth thinks he 
is thinking. When I see the heading 
“triple-double,’’ I want the story to be 
about Larry Bird’s last game, and not 
something Dale Berra did in the dugout 
last August. 

1 hope the sports press will get back to 
covering sports and leave gossip where it 
belongs. Then I will be able to return'to 
the land of Trudeau for the laugh of the 
day. 


Reporters shouldn’t be cozy with sources 


ROD DOHERTY 


et 
oe _.. A talk with Chee ee 
“managing editor of _ 
- Foster’ s Daily Democrat 


by Rod Doherty 

This interesting question came from a 
good reporter with a few years of hard- 
won experience: ‘‘Have you seen much of 


_ achange in the abilities or personalities 


of beginning reporters today versus four 
years ago?” 

Short pause: “‘No, I haven’t.” 

Now, I’ve been hiring and working with 
entry level reporters for a fair amount of 
time, and something told me that answer 
wasn’t quite accurate. There have been 
some changes in beginning reporters — 
not necessarily in their abilities, and cer- 
tainly not in their dedication, desire or 
purpose. And most applying for jobs as 
reporters are better trained either 
academically or through experience. 


is viewed today, maybe the hesitancy of 
new reporters to tangle with news sources 
is somewhat justified. 

Not too long ago, editors had to expend 
much energy reining in new reporters who 
expected to find something evil in 
everything they came upon — some slug 
under every rock they turned over. 

Now, more frequently, we have to say 
something like: ‘“‘Hey, look, don’t be 
afraid to go after ’em. Find out what’s 
behind what’s being said publicly. Don’t 
just take what they say as gospel. If they 
can play you for a sucker, they will.”’ 

Or, ‘‘Why are you surprised they are 
mad at you? They ought to be mad at you 
for that story because it created problems 
for them, but hell, that doesn’t mean 
you're wrong.” 

Or, “When they lied right in front of 
you and everyone else, and you and they 
knew they were lying, why didn’t you 
speak up and put them on the spot? 
You're not some second-class citizen. 
Make ’em honest. Don’t take any guff. 

“C’mon, get a thick skin. Get tough. 
Don’t worry about whether or not they 
like you. Worry about if your stories are 
accurate and you’ve done the best you 
can to bring the full story to the readers. 
Once you’ve done that, let the chips fall 
where they may.”’ 


‘What an eye opener it is to discover so many of the people 
you deal with on a story treat you as if you’re only there 
because you want the information for some obscure personal 
reason, not because you’re writing a story to tell other peo- 


ple what’s happening.’ 


Then it came to me: There’s not much 
of a change in reporters today versus, 


_say, four years ago, but there’s a big dif- 


ference between reporters starting out to- 
day and the new reporters of eight or so 
years ago. 

New reporters nowadays are generally 
much more worried about what people 
think about them than reporters used to 
be. They want to shy away from making 
anyone mad at them. And they don’t 
seem to want to challenge authority so 
much. 

Of course, these are normal traits for 
almost everyone — trying to be the nice 


. guy — but a few years ago reporters 
_seemed to fight those notions more. 


Given the cyncism with which the press 


To be fair to these youngsters with 
ready notebook and pencil, they’ve grown 
up knowing the media generally doesn’t 
have the confidence of the public as it did 
in the ’60s and ’70s. 

And it’s hard for the inexperienced 
reporters to find themselves and their 
stories in the center of controversy 
because those who read the stories don’t 
believe the information or think they’re 
just making it up. 

What an eyeopener it is to discover so 
many of the people you deal with on a 
story treat you as if you’re only there 
because you want the information for 
some obscure personal reason, not 
because you're writing a story to tell 
other people what’s happening. 


ROD DOHERTY, NECC graduate, recently spoke to Betty Arnold’s journalism 


classes. 


But things are changing. My belief is 
that people give the media more credibili- 
ty now than a few years ago. 

Much of the public’s criticism of the 
media is a negative backlash from the 
flood of investigative, interpretive repor- 
ting of a decade ago. In the Vietnam era 
and with Watergate and all, people real- 
ly gave the press high marks. After that, 
when investigative reporting became a 
way of life, too many oxen were being 
gored close to home by reporters and 
editors who really weren’t prepared to 
handle the responsibility or had the ex- 
perience to pass judgement. 

Perhaps the press was guilty of 
overzealousness. But does that mean that 


— PR photo. 
these new reporters should make up for 
those sins by being delicate and soft? 

No. And do you know why? Because 
that will take journalism back to the ’40s 
and ’50s when few in the media challeng- 
ed the authority of our newsmakers, when 
press releases and handouts and 
backroom deals with reporters on what 
to print and not to print were what deter- 
mined the news. 

If new reporters today want to worry 
about something, let them worry about 
what kind of respect they’re earning by 
being soft and cozy with news sources. 

Maybe it sounds too cynical, but 
reporters and editors better remember 
that if they can be used, they will be. 
(Courtesy of Foster’s Daily Democrat) 


DOESN’T HAVE 
TO HAPPEN 


SUICIDAL PEOPLE ARE 
FACED WITH A NUMBER 
OF CHOICES 


CALLING THE 
SAMARITANS 
IS ONE OF THEM 


The Samaritans are trained volunteers who answer the 
telephones 24 hours a day for anyone who is suicidal or depress- 
ed. They go through screening and training, but are not pro- 
fessional counselors. Members and staff of the organization also 
conduct workshops on suicide for professionals and give talks 
to schools and organizations. They also operate LIFELINE — 
a training and support service for inmates of the Lawrence 
House of Correction, and SAFEPLACE — a support group for 
people who have lost family members or close friends through 
suicide, ALL SERVICES ARE FREE AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. For information on volunteering/next class call 
Samaritans. 


~ WARNING ‘SIGNS 


Chaat in life patterns and habits; i.e., 
_ sonality, behavior, eating, sleeping, 
Sudden mood swings. _ 
_ Broken relationships or d 
_ Failure to achieve consis 
_ Self isolation. 
_ Giving away ‘cherished possession 
Sudden uses of drugs/alcohol. 
Seemingly hopeless financial prob ems. 
Prolonged or intense rage/frustration. 
Unecessary self-sacrifice, —T/ 
Talk about unbearable gullshamelgetting 
back at someone; or being = —_— no 
way out. 
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3rd ANNUAL SAMARITAN CONFERENCE 


The Samaritans of Merrimack Valley will be the sponsors of a three day conference to be held at Merrimack College the weekend| 
of March 21, 22, 23, 1986. 

The public is invited to hear top experts on suicide speak in the auditorium of Christ the teacher Chapel on the campus at the 
following date and time. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1986 
9 A.M. — SAMARITANS ON THE MOVE: SALLY CASPER: director of the Wisconsin Commission for Prevention and Treat- 


ment of Child Abuse. and former director of Merrimack Valley Samaritans. 
2:30 P.M. — ADOLESCENT SUICIDE: CHARLOTTE ROSS, Executive director of the Youth Suicide National Center at 


‘ , Washi De. 
For more information call the Samaritans listed below: ipod 


Ihe samaritans ie Be 


Boston, MA (617) 247-0220 Keene, NH (603) 357-5505 

55 JACKSON ST., LAWRENCE Cape Cod, MA (617) 548-8900 New York City (252) 673-3000 
Albany, NY (518) 463-2323 Framingham, MA (617) 815-4500 

Hartford, CT (263) 561-3610 Plymouth, MA (617) 934-0063 

LAWRENCE 688-6607 Chicago, IL (312) 947-8300 Providence, RI (401) 272-4044 


LOWELL 454-6733 : 
HAVERHILL 379-7900 Fall Beh EN pe of Washington, D.C. (202) 362-8100 


